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Second Edition, in Three Volumes, 

RAYMOND'S HEROINE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THE TIMES.—" ' Eaymond'B Heroine' is a clever and vigorous book- It is a 
book which deserves to be read, and it will be read with breathless interest It is 
a book which will be guilty of causing careful mammas to say to their daughters, 
' My dear, do put down that book and go to bed.' It is very smoothly and fluently 
written throughout The scenery of the various incidents is vividly painted, the 
conversations are lively, and the plot is carefully and coherently put together." 

ATHEN-aEUM— " The tale of • Baymond's Heroine' displays merits of a high 
class and of various kinds. In the first place, it is told in simple, solid, and dainty 
English. In the second place, it is written by one who has a master's eye for 
scenery. Then, again, we have real conversation in the book. In the next place, 
the story — and it is a very good story — is well told." 

SATUEDAY BEVIEW.— " ' Baymond's Heroine' is a story which a reader will 
feel the better for having read, so genuine is the sentiment which pervades it, so 
refreshing is the acquaintance with pure and simple natures which it offers, so 
pleasant are the sketches which it contains. We recommend it to those who can 
appreciate the charms of a novel throughout which there makes itself unmistakably 
manifest the impress of generous feeling and vigorous thought It is also one 
through which there runs a vein of humour which at once relieves and heightens 
its pathos, and testifies as strongly to the variety of its writer's powers as the more 
seriooB passages do to their force." 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— " The story of •Eajrmond's Heroine' is excellently 
contrived and most skilfully worked up to an effective crisis. It is interesting 
■throtighout The character of Minnie Haroldson, who is Ba3rmond's heroine, is 
Yei7 attractive." 

ESEAJSilNEB. — " One of the best novels published of late years. The story is 
original, and constructed with a masterly skill The development of character is 
natural, though artistic ; and the mahi character of ' Ba3rmond's Heroine' is full of 
fine tonchea Another merit of the work is that its dialogue is natural audits 
narrative always well written. The book is one of those which are worth reading 
twice. There will be as many smiles over it as tears." 

SPECTATOR— "This is a thoroughly pleasant novel— a well-conceived story 
told with a good deal of art No one can help liking the book, for the whole spirit 
of it is fresh, simple, and healthy, and the story never flags in interest from the 
first page to the last" 

MORNING POST.— "♦Bajrmond's Heroine' is one of those rare productions 
destined to liva It is in all respects a good novel The story is very clever. It is 
original in design, careful and finished in execution, admirable in the skilful and 
beautiful development of character, and full of interest, which grows with every 
chapter. The book, too, is enlivened with many social sketches of great merit, 
and<« pleasant kind of drollery, very quaint and characteristic." 
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KATHLEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE RIVERSIDE. 



" TTOW am I over to thank you — so bravo and 
-■--^ noble and solf-devotod ! Oh I I can't 
tell you what I foel ; notliing I could say would 
be half strong enough. I only know that you 
have saved my life at the risk of your own, and 
that I shall never, never cease to be grateful." 

The speaker was a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
young lady, with a figure and carriage which it 
might have been possible under ordinary circum- 
stances to characterize as distinguished, but who 
just now was looking rather limp and undigni- 
fied by reason of being very wet. Very wet in- 
deed she was ; and not wet merely in the sense 
in which the word may be used of one who has 
been caught in the rain without an umbrella, 
but with water streaming from her dishevelled 
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2 Kathleen. 

hair and muddy clothes so as to make a Gort of 
pool all aromid her. 

The person whom she was addressing was a 
young man in like plight to herself. It was evi- 
dent that the pair had just come out of a rapid 
little river which ran by close to where they 
stood, gleaming saucily in the sunlight, and 
bearing away in triumph a smart hat and feather 
and a large white sheet of what looked like 
drawing-paper. Behind the young lady lay an 
overturned camp-stool and a sketching portfolio 
with its contents scattered ; apparently a study 
of river scenery had lately been in progress at 
this spot. The couple thus oddly circumstanced 
were quite alone, all trace of human habitation 
being shut out from view by the thick woods 
which skirted the stream on each side, only just 
leaving room for a narrow footpath between 
the rich summer foliage and the water's edge. 

" What do I not owe you ?" resumed the 
young lady, clasping her hands fervently toge- 
ther, regardless of the wet mud with which they 
were most unromantically plastered. " But for 
you where should I have been by this time ? It 
makes me tremble to think of it. And suppose 
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you had been lost too in the attempt — ^how could 
I ever have forgiven myself? Oh ! how brave 
you must be, how wonderfully brave I For the 
sake of a stranger, never seen before to-day, to 
expose yourself to so terrible a danger — it was 
heroic." 

" I don't suppose it was so very dangerous," 
said the young man, blushing, while he nervous- 
ly rubbed a spot of mud deeper into his coat- 
sleeve. " The river is rather nasty about here 
certainly, but I can swim, you know, and we 
were close to the edge. Oh I I can tell you I 
wasn't a bit afraid." 

" No, of course you were not, a brave man 
like you never is afraid — never for himself at 
least. But I know it was dangerous, dreadfully 
dangerous, though you try to make so light of 
it. What I suppose I had lost my presence of 
mind and struggled ; we should both have gone 
down — both have been engulfed — together ; one 
reads of such things every day." 

" Well, so one does," admitted the young man, 
lowering his eyes modestly. "But you see I 
just took my chance of that; it don't do to 
shilly-shally when life and death is at stake. 

b2 
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And I can tell you I thought no more at the 

time of jumping in after you than — than you do 

of sitting down to dinner. It seemed to come 

reaUy quite natural." 

" I am sure it did, I know it did," said the 

young lady enthusiastically. " But for all that, 

you cannot prevent me from being grateful as 

long as I live, and my friends for me — I can 

answer for them. Oh! when my aunt hears 

What is your name? She will want to 

know whom she has to thank, and so shall I. 

But stay, is it possible that I have ever seen you 
before ? I seem to fancy that I have, but at 

this moment I forget How stupid I am to be 

sure !" 

She looked at him again with an air of per- 
plexed semi-recognition. He was a slim yomig- 
looking man, apparently not more than one or 
two-and-twenty years of age, with regularthough 
rather small features, a clear fresh-coloured com- 
plexion, a profiision of wavy Kght auburn hair, 
abundant whiskers of the same colour, and a slight 
shade over the upper lip which showed that an 
equally abundant moustache was ready to 
develop itself had it been permitted. He was 
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well dressed — or at least it was visible through 
the devastation caused by mud and water that 
ho had been well dressed a few minutes before — 
in a neat suit of black, surmounted by a care- 
fully disposed white neck-tie. But though the 
young lady was able to make out all this for 
herself, and felt sure besides that she had seen 
him somewhere very lately, she did not advance 
a step further towards recognition, vainly trjdng 
to assist her memory by going rapidly through 
a mental list of the best families with which she 
had ever been acquainted, and especially those 
having sons in the Church. 

The young man bore her scrutiny uneasily 
for a few seconds, during which the natural 
fresh colour of his cheeks was deepening into a 
crimson flush which spread over his face to the 
very roots of his hair, and then, with what 
seemed a desperate effort, stammered out : 

" I think — I believe, that is — ^I had the plea- 
siu*e — the honour-— of waiting on you yesterday, 
at — ^in the establishment of Messrs. Jenkinson. 
A grenadine of very superior quality for evening 
wear — sixty-five shillings and sixpence the piece 
— ^you must remember, I am sure." 
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6 Kathleen. 

The young lady started and turned very red 
also, then answered, stammering almost as badly 
as he had done himself: 

" Oh yes I I remember ; it was stupid of me to 
forget. But — ^but I never thought — I beg your 
pardon — I mean — I mean — oh yes ! I remember 
it quite well." 

"I see you are surprised," continued the 
young man softly, and as it almost seemed 
apologetically. " I expected you would be, in- 
deed I am sometimes surprised myself when I 

think ^For of course I am aware, miss, that 

the sphere is comparatively lowly, and exposed 

to a great deal of satire and imkind misconcep- 
tion from the world, which would naturally be 

trying for anybody, much more if you are feel- 
ing perhaps all the time that you have a soul 
fitted for higher things. But such is life — some 
are bom to pomp and grandeur and luxury, 
and others who may be a great deal better 
to a simple lot of rustic obscurity and content; 
though when I say born, I don't exactly mean 

that, for perhaps if the truth were known ^" 

" But you mistake me, indeed you do," inter- 
rupted the young lady vehemently. " I am not 
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like the rest of the world, believe me I am not. 
Rank and its factitious advantages are nothing 
to me — less than nothing. I was surprised for 
the moment, but as for being base enough to 

be a bit less grateful You have preserved 

my life at the cost — ^at the peril — of your own, 
and what prince could have done more ? Oh 1 
be assured that notwithstanding — no, no, that 
is not what I meant — be assured that I shall 
bless your name for ever and ever. But that re- 
minds me, you have not told me yet what it is." 

" George Williams, at least that is what ^"^ 

" George Williams — oh I never, never shall I 
forget it. Oh I I am almost wicked enough to 
be glad that — that — of what you told me just 
now, I mean ; it makes me hope that perhaps I 
may find an opportunity of serving you. But I 
have not told you my name yet. I am Kathleen 
St. Quintin. We are living — my aimt and I, 
that is — at 154 Marine Parade; we are to stay 
at Stornmouth all through the winter, and have 
taken the house for a year. You will come to 
see us very soon, won't you? my aunt will be 
longing to thank my deliverer as much as I 
shall." 
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" You are very good, miss ; I shall be most 
happy to avail myself of the honour. Miss St. 
Quiutin, 154 Maiine Parade, I think you said ?" 

"Yes, or Miss Thome, perhaps that would 
find us out better. Miss Thorae is my aunt, 
you know — she was poor mamma's sister. Oh I 
how frightened she will be, to be sure, when 
she hears what an escape I have had ! She has 
been here all morning with me, poor auntie, 
but I wqp so long finishing my sketch that she 
got quite tired out. I don't think she had been 
gone five minutes when it happened." 

"Dear me, how singular! And how did it 
exactly happen. Miss St. Quintin, if I may make 
so bold?" 

" I hardly know, I was so frightened. I was 
looking for a pencil I had let fall, and the wind 
caught my paper and blew it into the water, 
and I tried to get it back with my parasol, and 
I think the ground was slippery, and — and — 
Oh! I shall never forget how I felt when I 
found myself struggling in that — that raging 
flood. I screamed, did I not?" 

" Yes, it was hearing a scream that made me 
rush to the spot. I was walking in the copse 
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at the time, taking a little turn, my constitu- 
tional as I may call it, this being a hoi — a leisure 
afternoon." 

" Ah ! little did I dream that aid was so near. 
And then the next thing I remember was find- 
ing myself supported by a strong arm, and in 
another moment I was on shore again, saved 
from— how shall 1 express it ?— from a watery 
grave. Oh I what do I not owe you 1" 

" Only too glad to have been of service, miss, 
I am sure. But I beg your pardon, had you 
not better decide at once on the best course to 
be pursued under the circumstances? I am 
afraid it won't do to stand about like this ; you 
are so wet, you know." 

"Ah yes! so I am," said the young lady, 
glancing down at her dripping garments as 
though she had just made the discovery. " And 
you too — ^how selfish I was to forget I Oh I let 
us come away at once. But where shall we go t 
I have lost my hat, and dear me, what a state I 
am in — I had no idea. How am I possibly to 
walk through the streets of Stornmouth ?" 

She looked at her companion pathetically for 
advice. He reflected, and presently answered : 
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" There is a farm-house on the other side of 
the copse, not five minutes from this, where I 
am sure they would pay you every attention. 
I think you cannot do better than proceed there, 
and I shall be most happy to be your chaperon^ 

There is reason to beUeve he meant cicerone^ 
but that is neither here nor there. 

" Oh I yes, the very thing — what a capital 
idea ! I am sorry to give you so much trouble, 
but as I do not know my way — How am I ever 
to thank you for all your kindness ?" 

The plan thus approved was immediately 
acted on, and the yoimg man, gallantly charg- 
ing himself with the camp-stool and portfolio, 
led the way into a narrow footpath, which — ^its 
entrance scarcely visible for the projecting 
branches of the trees and bushes that grew 
aroujid — wound upwards through the wood 
from the place where they had been standing. 
A few minutes of heavy walking brought them 
to the top of the ascent ; and, emerging once 
more into the sunlight, they found before them 
a wide expanse of pasture land and newly reaped 
corn-fields, which the eye might follow for about 
a mile till the view was terminated by a blue 
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glittering band of sea interposed as it were be- 
tween sky and earth. At the end of the first 
field stood a small but substantial-looking farm- 
house, surroimded by a comfortable cluster of 
hay-stacks and bams, and thither the wayfarers 
bent their steps. 

It was late in the afternoon, and, the field- 
labourers having finished their work for the day, 
the pair arrived at the gate of the farm-yard 
without being met by any one. As they reached 
it a servant-girl was coming out of the house 
with a dishful of broken victuals, probably in- 
tended for the pigs or the poultry. On catch- 
ing sight of the strangers, she came to a halt in 
sheer astonishment, exclaiming, not without 
some apprehension in her tones : 

" My goodness gracious me, what ever is the 
matter 1" 

And indeed the new comers did present a 
rather odd, not to say alarming, appearance — 
especially the young lady, who had lost her hat, 
and whose long tresses of dark brown hair, 
falling down on each side of her face, gave her 
decidedly something of a distraught look. But 
the face itself, almost childishly soft in outline 
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and fresh in colour, did not answer to the idea 
of an escaped lunatic at all, while the pleading 
eyes which she raised on being thus accosted — 
large clear hazel eyes they were, of the sort that 
one seems to be able to look deep into — ^made 
an appeal to sympathy which could not be re- 
sisted. So the girl laid down her dish, and came 
forward to open the gate, 

"My stars! what ever is it?" she ejaculated, 
her astonishment not diminishing on a nearer 
view. " Well, I declare, if you ain't in a mess." 

"Oh yes! I know," said the young lady, 
** but I am only too thankftd. I have just had 
such an escape — ^the narrowest escape. Ano- 
ther moment, and I must have perished in the 
waves. That dreadful, dreadful river I" 

"The river!" eagerly commented the listener, 
in a paroxysm of delighted curiosity. "Ah! 
Fve always said it's a wonder there ain't mwe 
accidents through that river. I remember hear- 
ing 'em say how deep it was last year when 
Mrs. Brown's boy was pulled out all but 
drownded dead, along of stopping to catch 
minnows instead of going to school, I should 
be afraid to say how many feet at the worst 
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part, but I know it was Bomething awful- 
enough to drown ten men. And so you fell 
into the river, did you? poor dear— only thinkl" 

" Yes, and I must have lost my life miserably 
far &om all human aid, but that this gentleman, 
providentially hearing my cries, rushed to the 
spot, plunged into the water, and in the 
bravest, most heroic manner rescued me." 

"Jumped in and pulled you out, did he?" 
said the girl, and stared in awe-struck wonder 
at the hero. He had discreetly dropped back 
a few paces during this explanation, and now 
smiled and shook his head gently in deprecation 
of so much feminine admiration. 

" Oh ! I do assure you I thought nothing of 
it, and if only the young lady is none the worse 
I shall be delighted it has happened — 'pon my 
word I shall. We have called to ask Farmer 
Humphreys to take her in for a little while till 
we can procure assistance from the town." 

" Oh ! step in, miss, pray. Master and missus 
are both inside, and will be quite pleased, I'm 
sure. Oh I I declare, here is master." 

" Hollo I what's all this ?" cried a gruff voice 
from within, and immediately there appeared 
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at the door of the house a stout red-faced man 
with a pipe in his hand. 

" A lady and gentleman been in the water, 
sir, and both as near drownded as ever was. 
And they want to know if they may come in." 

"Come in — I should think they may," said 
the farmer, laying down his pipe in the ardour 
of his hospitality, and striding forward to re- 
ceive his guests. " Come in both of you, and 
my missus shall make you a jorum of something 
to comfort you. Why, here's a pretty go I 
— Ablest if you don't look like a couple of 
drownded rats. So you've been in the water, 
have you ? How did you manage it ?'* 

The young lady seemed a little taken aback 
by an energy of manner which she was pro- 
bably unused to, and, seeing her hesitate, the 
sympathising servant-girl answered for her : 

" The lady fell into the river, sir, and the 
gentleman jumped in after her." 

" Oh 1 was that the way of it ! Well, you 
can't expect to do such things without getting 
wet, can you — ha I ha ! But come in, I tell you, 
come in, aiid we'll see what we can do for you." 

And thus speaking he conducted the visitors 
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into a comfortable-looking kitchen, where a wo- 
man as stout and as red-faced as himself came 
forward to meet them, and to inquire in a great 
flutter what was the matter, 

" Oh I nothing to fi-ighten yourself about, old 
woman," said the farmer soothingly. " A lady 
and gentleman who have got a wetting, that's 
all. Lady tumbled in and gentleman fished 
her out again, that was it, wasn't it ?" 

" Saved me at the peril of liis own life," said 
the young lady, rather turning away from the 
farmer and addressing herself by preference to 
her hostess. " There never was such an escape 
as we both have had, never, just at the worst 
part of the river too, where they tell me a little 

boy was nearly drowned last year Oh I what 

cause have I not for thankfulness I" 

" Poor lamb, poor lamb 1" condoled the far- 
mer's wife. " Ah I well can I imderstand " 

*' You go and make 'em something hot and 
strong to keep the cold out of their insides in- 
stead of standing jabbering," interposed her 
husband roughly. " Come, miss, sit down by 
the fire and rest yourself a bit. So it was at 
Miller's Gap you fell in, was it? a bad place, to 
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be snre. But what made you come all the way 
here I it's a couple of mile if it's a step." 

The heroine of the adventure shook her head 
and looked perplexed, and her companion came 
to her assistance. 

" It wasn't at Miller's Gap at all," he told the 
farmer, a little superciliously, " you quite mis- 
understand. It was down at the bottom of the 
copse, just at the place where the path turns up." 

" Yes, just there," said the young lady, shud- 
dering. " Oh ! when I think of it, my blood 
runs cold." 

' " There, was it ?" said the farmer. " Then I 
tell you what, miss, don't you be frightened any 
more — ^you were as safe as the Bank all the 
time. The river ain't more than three or four 
foot deep down there, to my certain knowledge; 
if you'd been left to yourself you'd have scram- 
bled to your feet in no time." 

"You are quite mistaken," answered the 
young lady, rather coldly, considering that the 
information had been volmiteered to reassure 
her. "I ought to be a better judge of the 
danger I was in than anybody else, and I know 
I was far, far out of my depth, and so was 
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this gentleman, I am Bure, were you not?" 
. " 1 almost forget — in a moment of such con- 
fusion, you know. But I should say I was, I 
am sure I was indeed. At all events 1 never 
heard of the river being so wonderfully safe 
hereabouts." 

" Perhaps you would if you'd lived in this 
house man and boy for the last fifty year," re- 
torted the farmer, a little nettled. " But never 
mind, let it be as deep as you choose — twenty 
feet if you like, I dare say it's more than that at 
Miller's Gap. Here, miss, here's a dose of some- 
thing to do you good. Drink it off quick and 
tell me what you think of it." 

" I could not touch it, indeed — I never take 
anything of the kind. If you would let me 
have a drop of cold water " 

" Cold water, bother the cold water. You've 
had enough of cold water for to-day, haven't 
you?" 

"Drink it off, there's a pet — you'll find there's 
nothing like sending down something warm into 
the stomach," said the farmer's wife coaxingly. 

The victim, thus adjured, yielded in a sort of 
desperation, but it is to be feared that she did 
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not feel so grateful towards either of her kind 
entertainers as she ought to have done. . 

A similar remedy was administered to the 
other guest, and then the farmer said : 

" Now look here, miss, my missus will take 
you upstairs and tuck you up snug and warm 
while we send somebody to let your friends 
know where you are, and to fetch you dry 
clothes. If you'll tell me your address " 

" I will go," said the young man, starting up. 
" With the greatest pleasure." 

" Nonsense, what you've got to do is to go 
home and get into dry things. Let me see, you 
are young Williams, I think, eh? Well, you 
haven't far to go, else I'd rig you out in a suit 
of my own, but they wouldn't fit, and I suppose 
you're so much the gentleman now that you'd 
turn up your nose at them if they did. Anyhow 
you'd better get home as fast as you can if you 
don't want to be laid up with the rheumatics. 
I'll see after the lady." 

"Yes, yes, you had better do as he says," 
urged the yoimg lady eagerly. "Pray, pray 
take care of yourself, or who knows what the 
consequences might be — a fever perhaps. Oh I 
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go home, go home at once, I entreat of you. 
But jBbrst you promise that you will come to see 
me and my aunt to-morrow, and receive our 
thanks, will you not ?*' 

" You are very kind, miss. I shall certainly 
do myself the pleasure." 

" Kind 1 what ! when you have just rushed as 
I may say into the jaws of death to rescue 
me I How can you talk of such a thing? Oh 1 
Mr. Williams, be assured that if you can forget 
the peril we have shared together, I never, 
never can." 

" If you knew what the rhetmiatics were " 

put in the farmer. 

" Oh ! go, go, I would not keep you an in- 
stant longer for the world. Good-bye, but mind, 
we are to see you to-morrow. 154 Marine Par 
rade, remember." 

The young man promised to obey, and then, 
having held for a moment rather awkwardly the 
hand which was gracefully extended to him, 
nodded stiffly to the farmer and his wife, and 
set out for home the nearest way. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GEORGE AND ALICE. 

HIS destination was far other than the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Jenkinson, a magnifi- 
cent Corinthian-fronted building, closely shut- 
tered just now by reason of the Saturday half- 
holiday, which he passed on his road home. 

Leaving it and the handsome modem street 
in which it was situated far behind, he made his 
way towards the harbour end of the town, a 
part of it seldom or never seen by the migratory 
population on whose fairer members Messrs. 
Jenkinson depended for patronage, but which 
nevertheless had constituted all that there was 
of Stommouth before railways and fashionable 
physicians had raised it to the rank of a first- 
class watering-place. And surely there was 
much in this despised unexplored quarter worth 
seeing, for, though the streets were narrow and 
irregular and not over clean, they abounded 
with picturesque red-tiled gables and curiously 
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carved doorways which might be looked for in 
vain among the correctly ordered rows of spruce 
shops and dwellings which made up the Storn- 
mouth known to visitors. For, like so many 
other of our sea-port towns, Stommouth posses- 
sed a double identity — at one end moss-grown, 
as it were, with historical and sentimental asso- 
ciations, a type of all that is most quaint and 
venerable in English provincial life, and at the 
other spick and span new, a type of all that is 
most stirring and most showy in nineteenth^jen- 
tury go-aheadism. 

It was in one of the most old-fashioned streets 
of the town that the young man at last c&tme to a 
halt, at the door of a dark little haberdashery 
shop which might bear about the same relation to 
the emporium of Messrs. Jenkinson as the river 
Storn which had been the scene of his adventure 
did to the Mississippi. The house was small 
and narrow, with only one floor above the shop, 
and a pointed roof that made it look as antique 
as in truth it was. But, humble as the place 
must have appeared to eyes accustomed to the 
splendours of Messrs. Jenkinson's, this was the 
young man's home, and had been so from the 
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time, dating beyond his earliest recollectionfly 
when his mother, who was a lodger here, had 
died leaving him to be brought up by the char- 
ity of the people of the house. These were a 
couple of the name of Williams, and to them he 
owed everything that he had in the world. They 
had fed him, clothed him, educated him, given 
him a share of all that was theirs, down to their 
very name — ^in fine, adopted him as a son in 
word and deed. This benevolence was the 
more large-hearted as the yearly profits of their 
business were scanty and they had already a 
child of their own, a daughter, to provide for. 
But they had not been able at the first to decide 
that the poor boy should go to the workhouse, 
and, once having begun to treat him as their 
son, they involuntarily went on until they had 
almost forgotten that he was not. Thus, when 
such education as they were able to give him by 
dint of pinching and scraping was completed, 
their ambition for him had soared far higher 
than it had ever done for themselves ; and, de- 
termined that he should learn business on the 
grandest scale, they did not rest till they 
had succeeded in getting him started in life 
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under the auspices of Messrs. Jenkinson. He 
had now been for some two or three years an 
" assistant " in that mighty firm, and had so be- 
come quite a great man as compared with his 
adopted parents — ^in their eyes at least, and, it 
may be added, in his own. But, to whatever 
temptations his position and prospects may 
have exposed him, he had hitherto been proof 
against them all, and was as affectionate and 
dutiful in his domestic relations, as glad to 
spend his evenings and holiday afternoons in the 
cramped back parlour of his childhood's home, 
as if he had never known any higher vocation 
in life than counting buttons and measuring 
yards of tape in the wretched little firont shop. 

It is not necessary to describe the first inci- 
dents of his return on this particular afternoon 
— the astonishment and alarm excited among 
those at home by his wet and muddy condition, 
their eager questioning, his reassuring answers, 
followed up by a minute and circumstantial his- 
tory of his adventure. Passing over all this, it 
may suffice to rejoin him an hour later in the 
evening, when — these and other preliminaries 
having been gone through, including a long 
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and elaborate toilet — he was sitting at tea in 
the back parlour, talking over the affair in a 
family conclave composed of liis adopted par- 
ents and their daughter, and feeling that it had 
made him more of a great man than ever. 

" Oh ! it is surprising what a little presence of 
mind will do in cases of danger," he said, stir- 
ring his tea modestly. "But indeed I never 
thought of danger at the time — ^it was as if I 
did not know what fear was." 

" But I do hope and trust you were careful 
for all that," said Mrs. Williams with some acer- 
bity, apparently forgetting that the danger, 
whatever it had been, was altogether past. "It's 
all very fine for them as have got nobody be- 
longing to 'em to talk about not knowing what 
fear is, but that's not your case, thank good- 
ness, and I hope it never will be. And Heaven 
forgive me for saying so, but I think young 
ladies as have the feelings of young ladies 
ought to look to their feet and not go slipping 
into rivers and risking other people's lives to 
pull 'em out again. And what kind of young 
lady was this, pray ?" 

"Oh! she was quite the lady," said the young 
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man, sKghtly drawing himself up, " quite the 
lady, I can assure you. And a very pretty girl 
too, I'm sure you would all be quite taken 
with her. Not but what I know some girls a 
great deal prettier," he added, with a side 
glance at somebody who was sitting next him 
at the table, and who blushed up very becom- 
ingly at the insinuation. 

This somebody was Mr. and Mrs. WilUams's 
daughter. But though he felt towards them in 
all respects as towards a real father and mother, 
he was as far as possible from feeling towards 
Alice as towards a sister. Perhaps he might 
have done so if he " had been always with her in 
the house," but circumstances had made her till 
very recently a comparative stranger in her own 
home. When she had been some eleven or 
twelve years of age, her parents — ^partly in- 
duced by their own poverty, partly by the hope 
of securing for her a better education than they 
with their other burdens could afford — ^had con- 
sented to let her go and stay with a distant re- 
lation a great deal better off than themselves, 
who, being the wife of a sea-captain and some- 
what of an invalid, wanted somebody as a com- 
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panioil and attendant during the frequent ab- 
sences of her husband. As this lady lived in a 
distant part of the country, there had been com- 
plete separation for some years between Alice 
and her family; and this had continued till 
within the last few months, when the death of 
her patroness had left the girl free to return 
home. She was now in her twenty-first year, 
very grave and quiet for her age, perhaps from 
the habit of living constantly with a companion 
much older than herself but perfectly amiable 
and sweet-tempered, and as great a favourite 
with all at home as if she had never left them. 
For though it has been said that the young 
man had not been able to bring himself to re- 
gard her as a sister, it must not on that account 
be supposed that she had failed to commend 
herself to his liking. 

Before Alice had done blushing — and as her 
complexion, though clear and healthy, was ge- 
nerally rather pale, a blush was a great im- 
provement to her — ^Mr. Williams the elder, a 
large stout man who did everything in slow 
ponderous style, put down his cup and winked, 
a proceeding which made her blush still more. 
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The poor girl looked very much relieved when 
her mother, having noticed this little bit of by- 
play with a grim snule in passing, brought back 
the conversation to the point by responding dis- 
dainfully : 

" Ah indeed 1 a pretty girl, was she t But 
you see I don't judge people by their outside 
looks, and if Td got to drown myself Td as soon 
do it for an ugly girl as a pretty one. It 
wouldn't make no difference to me." 

" No more it don't to me, mother — ^what non- 
sense, to be sure 1" and the hero of the day 
looked a little put out of countenance. " But 
as I was saying, she really was a very nice 
young lady, and you would have taken to her, 
I'm positive. If you had only heard how much 
obliged she was 1 I shouldn't wonder but she 
may do something very handsome," 

*' Obliged I and ao she ought to have been ob- 
liged. Only I'll tell you what it is, George, I 
don't believe much in genteel folks' gratitude, 
and I don't advise you to neither. You think 
she is going to do great things for you, I dare 
say, but for my part I only hope you'll never 
have cause to be sorry you came across her." 
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The speech was delivered with great sharp- 
ness, which, however, did not seem much to 
disconcert the person to whom it was addressed. 
For those well acquainted with Mrs. Williams 
knew that she considered it her special office to 
be acrimonious and critical, perhaps from the 
necessity she felt of supplying the deficiencies 
of a husband with a more than usually easy- 
going diflposition, perhaps from sheer redtmd- 
ancy of the vital energy and administrative 
power usually foxmd in women of wiry active 
temperament such as hers. It was her way to 
be sharp, just as it was her husband's way to 
be lymphatic, and when once you were used to 
it the one way was as little formidable as the 
other. 

**Ohl mother, how can you?" put in Alice, 
deprecatingly, for she was still comparatively 
new to Mrs. Williams's peculiarities, and the 
vehemence with which the last words were 
flung out had rather shocked her. "George 
can never be sorry for doing a good action, 
whether he is rewarded for it or not. And I am 
sure, mother, you would be the last to wish that 
he had done differently." 
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" Who is saying that he ought to have done 
differently ? I declare, child, you put me out of 
patience. But I say it would have been better 
for him if the young lady had managed not to 
fall into the water, and I say it still. Such a 
muck as he has got his clothes in I never saw 
the likes of; it will be lucky if half a five-pound 
note will cover it, to say nothing of the trouble 
of brushing, which won't be your work, nor his 
either. And if you call that a thing to sit look- 
ing as pleased as Punch about, I don't, that's all." 

"As if human life wasn't worth more than a 
paltry suit of clothes I" said George, contemptu- 
ously, with a rather imfair avoidance of the 
point of the argument. " But you wouldn't talk 
like that if you had seen her — quite an aristo- 
cratic air she had, really, and a glac^ silk that, 
though it did look rather queer with the water, 
can't have been less than five shillings the yard 
when new. Oh I I beUeve she must be quite 
tip-top. And almost the last words she said 
were that she would be my friend for life." 

" Oh indeed I Well, I only wish she may pay 
for the damage done. And so you are going to 
see her to-morrow, didn't you say?" 
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** Yes, and you have no idea what a point she 
made of it — it was certainly most flattering. 
So I shall find out all about her to-morrow, you 
see. How strange it will be if she turns out 
somebody of consequence, and 'pon my word I 
expect she will. But it has been a most wonder- 
ful afiair altogether — quite a romance, really." 

And he twiddled his tea-spoon with the dig- 
nified though unobtrusive self-consciousness of 
a man who feels that Fate has called him to an 
adventure out of the beaten track. 

The idea evolved in the last words appeared 
to have struck Mr. Williams, for, after a minute 
or two of reflection, he came out with the remark : 

" It's like a play, so it is. For all the world 
like a play. I remember seeing a play once 
where a young man went in after a young 
woman, and they got so fond of each other in 
consequence that they made a match of it out 
of hand. Ha 1 ha 1 That's the way to go it, 
George, eh ?" And he chuckled over the idea 
till his portly sides shook again. 

George turned very red. 

"Come, come, father, that ain't fair, and I 
won't have it. As if a fellow couldn't go near 
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a young lady without people Baying The 

very idea I It's all a joke, I dare say, but still I 
think that knowing as you do the direction of 
my sentiments " 

"All a joke, of course it's all a joke," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Williams, more tartly than she had 
yet spoken, " and like one of your father's rub- 
bishing jokes too. But I can't sit here all night 
talking about stuff and nonsense. Anybody for 
some more tea before I clear out the pot ? And 
if you and Alice want to go out for -a walk this 
evening, you had better make haste before it 
gets dark." 

It was an understood thing that George 
should have a claim on Alice's company for a 
walk on fine evenings, and they were seen to- 
gether with a regularity which caused them to 
be pretty generally regarded as an engaged 
couple. This, however, they were not exactly, 
though perhaps it came nearly to the same 
thing, the fact being that George had some 
time ago made an avowal of love which on 
Alice's part had not been met by a repulse. 
But he had not yet enough to marry on, and 
Mrs. Williams, who had a horror of long en- 
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gagcmcntH, had decreed that nothing more 
should he said on the subject for a year or so, 
when George might h)ok for a rise of salary, 
and when both would know their own minds 
better than a couple of children like them 
could be expected to do at present. And as 
each was fiilly confident of the feelings of the 
other, the young people had been content to 
acquiesce in this arrangement as a virtual be- 
trothal. 

"I should like a walk of all things,** said 
George, and looked at AKce, who blushed and 
went away to get ready. 

She was not long over her preparations, and 
presently the two were going arm-in-arm up the 
old-fashioned street in the direction of the fields 
behind the town. 

There was not much said between them for 
the first few minutes, for the pavements were 
narrow and they had every now and then to 
separate to let others pass, not to speak of the 
awkwardness which always oppresses a couple 
of yoxmg people, actual or potential lovers, on 
first finding themselves alone. But when they 
began to get into the country, when the gloomy 
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houses on each side of the way were succeeded 
by hedges which left unobstructed the face of 
the glowing evening sky and gave free passage 
to the cool evening breeze, their tongues gra- 
dually became unloosed, and they got rapturous 
together on the beauty of the sunset and the 
sweet smell of the clover till the ice was fairly 
broken. It was not before those subjects were 
fully exhausted that either reverted to the topic 
which had engrossed the conversation at tea- 
time, though probably it was still pretty promi- 
nent in George's thoughts, for at last he broke 
out rather suddenly : 

" What a foolish prejudice that is of your mo- 
ther's against everybody who happens to be a 
little genteel or above the common run 1 It's so 
absurd, you know. One would think she had 
taken a positive dislike to that Miss St. Quintin, 
and for nothing but for being a lady." 

"Oh I I am sure you are quite mistaken. 
Only I suppose mother was a little afraid you 
might think this young lady meant more by all 
her promises of friendship than perhaps she did, 
and wanted to warn you against being disap- 
pointed." 

VOL. I. D 
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^ Yes, but why should she have such a bad 
opinion of the young lady 1 that's what I want 
to know. It is so silly to think that only be- 
cause people belong to the upper classes they 
should be monsters of falsehood and ingratitade." 

** Dear George, I know she never meant to 
say that. But we must not put too much de- 
pendence on anything we don't understimd, and 
those great people and their ways are so differ- 
ent from us " 

" Different from us — ^we are not so very mean 
and grovelling, I hope. Why, one would say, 
to hear you speak, you thought they were made 
of different flesh and blood 1 I consider myself 
— and you too, you know— quite as well quali- 
fied for greatness as anybody, I can assure you.** 

" Oh George 1" 

" Of course I do, and never thought anything 
else," said George, settling his shirt-collar with 
a grand air. " But perhaps it's natural I should 
feel differently in such matters to what you do 
— you don't sympathise with me, I dare say. 
Though I do hope, Alice, as a favour to me, you 
will yemember in fiiture that, whether it's fel- 
low-feeling or not I don't know, but there is 
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nothing so repugnant to my feelings aa hearing 
unmeaning, unnecessary abuse of the aristo- 
cracy.*' 

He paused, but, not receiving an immediate 
answer, settled his shirt-collar again, and resum- 
ed, slackening his own and his companion's pace 
in order to enforce his arguments: 

•* You talk about great people being so dif- 
ferent from us, and so cold-hearted and ungrate- 
ful and I don't know what. And suppose I was 
to turn out one of them myself some day, what 
would you say then f And much more unlike- 
ly discoveries have been made than that, you 
know." 

** Oh I George, I do wish you wouldn't. It 
is not good for you to think of such a thing, in- 
deed it is noi-not even if there should be really 
anything in it." 

" If there should be anything in it I Either 
that letter proves that there is something in it, 
or the person that wrote it was a liar, and you 
don't mean to tell me anything so uncomplimen- 
tary as that, I hope f 

"Oh no I surely. But she may have been 
wandering, perhaps; you know how ill she was." 

d2 
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** Oh 1 of course yon always try to make it out 
quite impossible that I should be anybody the 
least out of the common, I suppose you think 
that, as all the swells are so wicked and un- 
gratefiil, I should fling everybody at home over- 
board at once, eh f 

He was evidently getting a good deal out 
of temper, but she looked up with such a dis- 
tressed expression in her dark eyes as to disarm 
him instantly. 

"My little pet, is that what it thinks?" he 
asked, patting the small hand that lay upon his 
arm. " Then it never was more mistaken in its 
life, that's all. Shall I tell you what I would 
do if the biggest piece of fortune yon could 
mention was to come to me this minute! Why, 
first I'd go to your father and mother and get 
'em to name the day, and next Fd go to the 
jeweller's and buy the finest diamond set that 
could be had for love or money, and after that 
to our place and look you out a white moir^ 
antique at twenty-four guineas the ftdl dress." 

" George, George, how you talk 1" 

" Do II Not more than I would act though, 
if I had the chance. And if it was a title I came 
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into, mind you, it would be just the same — ^yes, 
even if it went up to an earl or a duke. Oh 1 
you would have no call to begrudge me good- 
luck, it would be equal good-luck for you, de- 
pend on it, and for your father and mother, and 
every one belonging to you. Why, I would 
build them a house and give them a little pony- 
chair, and they should have a beautiful garden. 
But I needn't go on, for I dare say I shall never 
have the opportimity, only I assure you I have 
often thought of it, so you may see what my 
feelings are. Well, you are not afraid now, are 
you?" 

" Dear George I But it is best not to think 
of such things, indeed. I am sure we are a great 
deal better and happier as we are." 

" Oh I you think so, do you I Well, I don't, 
you see, that's all." 

She sighed, but said nothing, and they went 
on for some time in silence, though George 
..showed that something was on his mind by the 
vigorous manner in which he switched at the 
heads of the thistles by the wayside. At last 
he delivered himself of the results of his cogi- 
tations thus : 
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** Yes, yes, it's a very fine thing to be con- 
tented and all that, but for my part give me a 
spirit of honourable ambition and proper pride 
in oneself. I should like to know where the 
world would be by this time if everybody was 
satisfied to potter on as they are. ExeeUior is 
my motto — that is Italian for ^always higher/ 
you know, m tell you what it is, Alice, when 
people talk about never wanting to be any better 
ofi^ it looks as if they didn't deserve to be, thaf s 
just it. And I should be more sorry than I can 
say to have to think such a thing of yon — ^'pon 
my word I should." 

" I hope you will never have cause to think 
badly of me, George," she replied moumfolly, 
but with a quiet dignity which made him per- 
ceive that his implied reproach had wounded 
her very deeply. He felt that he had gone too 
far, and determined to make what amends he 
could, not by begging her pardon— she might 
have taken that as an acknowledgment of error 
in his argument — ^but by changing the subject 
as soon as might be. 

" What nonsense 1 don't I think better of you 
than of anybody else in the world f Come, let 
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us talk of something else. I say, do you remem- 
ber me telling you about Walker being sweet 
on Miss Brown I Well, me and Smithson are of 
opinion it's all u. p. up now." 

" Indeed 1 I am sorry to hear that. What 
makes you think so ?" 

" Oh I you'd have said so too if you had seen. 
She had to come to-day right up to where he 
was standing, to look for the box of two-and- 
ninepenny ladies' kids, and he never so much as 
turned round to help her, though she had to 
reach up ever so far. And that's not all ; it's 
my belief he is making up to one of the young 
ladies in the bonnet department — ^that neW girl 
I told you of. She came downstairs to get him 
to match a ribbon, and I know I saw his little 
finger touch hers as they were comparing the 
width." 

"Oh dear! I am afraid he must be very 
fickle and heartless." 

"Yes, for I'm sure everybody in the place 
thought he was keeping company with Miss 
Brown — ^it's downright scandalous, you know. 
How anybody can be capable of such conduct I 
really can't think. But Walker is a fellow of 
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quite inferior cdibre, ohl quite inferior. And 
then there's another excuse to be made for him, 
and that is, Miss Brown is not a girl you can 
fancy a fellow being regularly in lore with. 
Very different from a dear darling sweet little 
girl that I happen to be acquainted with.** 

He squeezed her arm to point the allusion, 
and AHce, undemonstrative though she gener- 
ally was, could not resist the temptation of rais- 
ing her eyes with a smile to the beloved fiw5e 
which she knew was turned towards her. It 
was far from being a bad-looking face, certainly, 
especially when Ht up with the lover-like fond- 
ne©8 and admiration which shone from it now. 
And however handsome or tender it may have 
looked, we may be sure that Alice gave it the 
amplet^t credit for both qualities, for her own be- 
cAine transfigured with an e^qpression of ine&Ue 
happinegid which showed that she esteemed her- 
^>]f thrice blest in having such a lover. Poor 
AHi.v! ^e was veiy i^ober and sensible in most 
tbin^ but «he was in love for the first time in 
ber Kfo. and even the qmet<«tt people aie apt to 
be tTM^cvjideaitaU under suA divnmi^taiimeL 

Ge<«$e $>)weBea hev anu again, and 1^ tfiat 
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he had forgiven her from the bottom of his 
heart. All subject of diflTerence between them 
was forgotten now, and in perfect happiness and 
perfect harmony they wandered on under the 
rosy twilight sky, holding sweet discourse on a 
multiplicity of topics which, however remote 
they seemed to be from the main question, 
George always dexterously managed to bring 
round to it, and with nothing to trouble their 
e(njoyment save the ultimate necessity of going 
home. 
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CHAPTER m. 

No, 154. 

nnHE pleasant impression of this delightfiil 
-■■ walk was still fresh on George's mind the 
next morning, influencing it so strongly that 
even the romantic incident at the river had fctded 
into the background in comparison. He remem- 
bered his promise to call on the young lady in 
the course of that day just sufficiently to be a 
littie more than usually elaborate in his toilet, 
but the idea was quite of secondary interest to 
him, and continued to be so for some hours to 
come. For it was a Sunday morning, and a 
Sunday morning always brought with it the 
pleasure of walking with Alice to church behind 
her &ther and mother, and afterwards of sitting 
next to her for a couple of hours, holding the 
same prayer-book, and occasionally exchanging 
on SMxndental glance to which the nature of the 
occasion imparted a delicious sense of surrepti- 
tiousness. 
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Bj the time they came out of church (it was 
the old parish church of Stommouth whither 
fiuhionable worshippers never went), he only 
recollected his promised visit to the young lady 
to look upon it as a bore. It was his practice 
on a fine Sunday afternoon to take a turn with 
Alice before dinner, and he felt it to bo quite a 
grievance that his hard-earned weekly holiday 
should be cut up by the necessity of making a 
call. However, given the necessity, it was as 
well to get the thing over as early as possible, 
and, having walked back with Alice to the end 
of their own street, he took a reluctant leave. 

*♦ Good-bye. I won't be longer than I can 
help. And shan't we have a jolly walk after 
dinner to make up for it!" 

** Good-bye. You are sure we need not put 
back the roast half-an-^hour for you ?" 

** Oh dear no 1 it will be a good excuse for 
getting away to tell them dinner's waiting, I 
say, is my tie quite straight f 

" Quite. You are looking very well indeed." 

And then she blushed at having been betray- 
ed into such an encomiimi, and ho smiled and 
felt it more of a hardship than ever to have to 
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leave her just aB they were getting on so plea- 
santly. 

"You dear little flattering thing 1 What a 
nuisance this is to be sure I But FU cut it very 
short, see if I don't." 

She smiled at him very brightly, and they 
parted, Alice hastening after her father and mo- 
ther down the old-fashioned street, George tumr 
ing into a more modem one which led in the di- 
rection of the Parade. 

He continued dreamily thinking of Alice dur- 
ing his progress through the back streets, and 
did not waken up to the more practical interests 
of the present till he found himself walking on 
the parade, in front of a long white line of 
houses that almost glittered in the sunlight. 
Then he began to think what fine houses they 
were, and in what a delightfully gay and lively 
situation, and to reflect how extraordinary it 
was that he should actually be going to make 
a call in one of them. Number 154 too, just at 
the most fashionable end ; perhaps one of those 
handsome houses — ^mansions, the agent had 
called them in the bills — ^built two years ago with 
bow-windows all tiie way up and a verandah. 
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And, wondering if indeed it was so, he quicken- 
ed his pace and began noting the nnmberB very 
carefully. 

He reached 154 at last, and sure enough it 
was one of the best houses of the whole series, 
with bow-windows and verandah and all com- 
plete. Evidently he had been quite right in 
his estimation of Miss St. Quintin's position in 
society, but indeed, as he said to himself^ if he 
did not know a lady when he saw her who 
should I 

More and more interested in the adventure, 
he mounted the door-step and knocked — ^a very 
low wavering kind of knock, for he was getting 
decidedly nervous. The door was opened by a 
gentlemanly-looking man in black, whom he 
felt almost afraid of insulting by a question as 
to whether the ladies were at home, but who 
without the sKghtest appearance of offence re- 
sponded that they were, and invited him to 
walk upstairs. And having got upstairs some- 
how or other, for by this time he was so con- 
fused as hardly to know whether he was on his 
head or his heels, he found himself left alone in 
the front drawing-room. 
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This front drawing-room was nndonbtedlj the 
largest and handsomest room he had ever seen 
in his life. He had been occasionally in the 
drawing-rooms of the Parade houses before 
now, for the ^lessrs. Jenkinson were always ob- 
ligingly ready to send goods to be inspected at 
ladies' own residences, but such errands were 
generally entrusted to Smithson as being the 
senior assistant — at all events it had never been 
George's lot to be sent to quite such a grand 
place as this. As he sat observing the room 
and the furniture, the tall commanding gilt 
chimney-glasses, the solemnly impressive cmv 
tains, the very grand grand-piano of darkly 
dignified rosewood, the aristocratically fantastic 
round ottoman in the middle of the room, be 
felt impressed with a sense of mingled awe and 
wonder at the notion of the acquaintance be had 
formed. 

"Yes, quite tip-top, there's no doubt about 
that," he communed with himself. " I wonder 
what Alice and her mother would say now if 
they could see. They would be half frightened, 
I think ; such fine things would be too much for 
them, perhaps. Now to me they seem to come 
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quite natural. It makes me feel as if I was in 
my own element like. And those conceited 
vulgas fellows Smithson and Walker, I should 
like to know what they would think if they 
could see me sitting as it were at home in a 
place like this — in marble halls, as I may say. 

Bather a cut above anything they are accus- 
tomed to, I flatter myself; though when I say 

that, perhaps Smithson may have seen some- 
thing like it at the gentlemen's seats where 
they send him, and I'm sure it often eurprieee 
me that they do. But as for him visitiiig such a 
place on anything like a personal footing — the 
very idea 1 What a fish out of water he would 
. be 1 But then we all know that he hasn't good 
blood in his veins. As for me, I seem actually 
to breathe more freely. — ^I wonder when they 
are coming down ; I hope I have not called too 
soon. But anyhow I am glad of an opportim- 
ity to look about me a little. How truly gen- 
teel and elegant it all is I" 

It will be seen from this specimen of his me- 
ditations that he no longer found his engage- 
ment a bore. 

While he was ruminating thus in the draw- 
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iiig-rooin, nn animated disciifision — animated at 
li'UHt on one Hidt' — was going on in the fiont 
bedroom ovorht'ad. The speakers wese the 
young lady of the river adventure, now quite 
ilry and vury channingly attired in a light sum- 
mer coHtumo which showed no traces of the 
diriastcr, and a portly lady of middle age with 
u large somewhat flabby &ce and long iron- 
grey ringlets pendant at each cheek. The elder 
lady was engiigcd in putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet after her return firom 
diurch, and the younger one, having just been 
told of the visitor's arrival, had come to accele- 
rate the operation as far as might be. 

" Here is your other cuff, aunt. Let me fisw- 
ten it ; I can do it ever so much quicker. Pray, 
pray make haste. It looks so unkind to keep 
him waiting so long by himself." 

" It is no good to flutter me, Kathleen. I 
am getting on as fast as I possibly can, and 
you only make mo nervous. You are always 
so impetuous." 

"Am I? I am so sorry, but I can't help it. 
Are you looking for your collar? here it is. 
Now, dear aunt, you quite understand that you 
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are to be very, very kind to the poor fellow — 
remember what he has done for us." 

" I hope I always know how to conduct my- 
self, my dear." 

" Yes, but I want to impress it upon you par- 
ticularly. If he was a — if he was more in our own 
circumstances, I mean — I should not think it 
necessary, but I do so wish that he should be 
made to feel completely at his ease. He is evi- 
dently very sensitive on the subject of his posi- 
tion, and I am sure I hurt his feelings yesterday 

when he told me But I really could not help 

looking a little surprised, for of course such a 
thing had never entered my head. So I would 
not for the world that anything of the sort 
should happen to-day, you know. He must be 
treated entirely and altogether as an equal. 
And, aimt, I had nearly forgot to say — of course 
you must insist on his staying to dinner." 

The elder lady paused in the act of drawing 
a fat forefinger through one of the iron-grey 
ringlets, absolutely petrified with astonishment. 

" To dinner I My dear child, it is quite out 
of the question. I shall be happy to show the 
young man every attention in my power, of 
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course, considering the service he has rendered 

us, but the idea of asking him to dinner 

Why, only think what the servants would say." 

" Who cares what the servants would say ?" 
exclaimed Kathleen, a flush of supreme scorn 
and indignation rising very becomingly to her 
face. "Are we to Ix) prevented from doing 
what is right by fear of what the servants or 
anybody else Avill say? Oh! that old, old 
argument of Mrs. Grundy " — ^here she clasped 
her hands and looked upwards — ** what a tyrant 
it is I" 

"But my dear," expostulated her aunt, re- 
treating somewhat hurriedly from this fii-st posi- 
tion, " you surely do not mean to say that some- 
thing is not due to difference of social rank ?" 

" And did he think of the difference of social 
rank when he risked his life to save me ? Oh ! 
aunt, if you had gone through what I did in that 
moment when I felt the waters closing over me 
— the dark, cold, boiling waters " 

" Oh ! my dear, don't talk so, it makes me 
shudder." 

" They say the river is twenty feet deep in 
some places," continued Kathleen, pressing her 
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advantage. "Twenty feet — just fancy. And 
only last year a poor dear little boy was all but 
drowned there." 

" Oh I child, I do wish you wouldn't." 
" And yet you try to make out that the man 
who saved me from that frightful fate at the 
peril of his own life is not good enough to sit at 
the same table with us I" cried the young lady 
with a relapse into indignation. " You talk to 
me about the servants and the difference in 
social rank I Social rank — what a wicked, 
false, foolish pride that phrase represents I and 
I have been only too much under its influence 
hitherto, I know. But I will crush the bar- 
barous impious feeling at any cost, I will learn 
to forget that senseless jargon about old names 
and old families — I will, if it is only to punish 
myself for having felt as I did for a moment 
yesterday. Aunt, that poor, good, brave young 
man must and shall dine with us to-day. Now 
don't say anything more about the servants." 
(The last word spoken with ineffable scorn.) 

"Oh I as for the servants it doesn't signify- 
so much," said the aimt, feeling that she had 
already made a capital mistake in starting that 
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argument. ^' But it is suck an unusual thing, 
you know, my love. And then it Beems to me 

80 very unnecesfiary " 

" It iH not at all unneceflsary ; he would never 
feel at home with iifl else. Besides, I want an 
opportunity of a good long talk, so as to find 
out, without any appearance of prying or patro- 
nizing, all about him and his circumstances. 
Oh I I do so hope and trust it will be in my 
power to do something for him — something sub- 
stantial, I mean. I never was so glad before to 
be what they call rich. Do you think Uncle 
John will let me have the money for it now, or 
will he make me wait till I am of age ? that 
would be very cruel. What I should like would 
be to set him up m a nice snug Kttle shop of 
his own, and furnish his house when he marries 
— for he can't be married yet, I should think — 
and stand god-mother to all his children. Oh I 
I only wish he had a dozen aheady that I might 
begin by giving them a present all round." 
" You stupid child, what a ridiculous idea 1" 
" Upon my word, I am quite serious. So you 
see, auntie dear, how important it is that he 
should have the ftdlest opportunity of telling us 
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all about his affairs, which of course he couldn't 
do ia a stiff ceremonious morning call. And 
you know if he had been a fine gentleman you 
would feel you couldn't do less than ask him to 
dinner after saving my life ; it would have been 
common politeness then, would it not ?" 

" Oh ! of course in that case." 

" Well, I should like to know what moral 
difference it makes that he should be poor and 
struggling?" asked Kathleen, with an air of 
victorious logic which showed that she felt as- 
sured alike of the justice of her cause and of its 
triumph. " And now that we have settled that, 
do pray come down, or he will be thinking us 
so unkind." 

" I am coming, love ; I am almost quite ready. 
But don't you think " 

" Oh I you are ready ten times over, you are 
looking beautiful. Do, do come." 

The poor lady would have expostulated fiir- 
ther, but before she could utter another word a 
slender arai was tucked into hers, and she found 
herself led out of the room and downstairs, feel- 
ing morally, if not physically, no better than a 
leaf in the whirlwind of her niece's impetuosity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISS ST. QUIXTIN. 

"I)EF(JRE following the young lady and her 
•^ aunt into the room where they were waited 
for with 80 much nervous interest and curiosity, 
it may 1x5 well to explain more fiilly than has yet 
Ixjeu done who and what the young lady was. 

In the firat place, her position and worldly 
circumstances were quite as satisfactory as her 
deliverer had imagined in his most sanguine 
moments that they might be. She was de- 
scended from a good old North-of-England 
family (with a dash of Irish blood imported into 
its veins by a grandmother of her father's from 
whom also she had inherited her Christian name), 
a family which had lived in the same county 
and owned the same estates for centuries to- 
gether. And of the said estates, forming a 
compact propei-ty worth from four to iSve thou- 
sand a year, Kathleen St. Quintin was now sole 
and undisputed possessor. 
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She was not yet of age, and would not be so 
for another year to come. Her father had died 
nearly two years before her romantic mtroduc- 
tion to George Williams, leaving her to the 
guardianship of a maternal uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Miss Thome. These shared the responsi- 
bility of the charge on the principle of division 
of labour. The uncle, a shrewd old bachelor 
who had made a fortune in India and was now 
settled among a knot of congenial spirits at 
Cheltenham, looked after the property and the 
rents, managed the correspondence with the 
family lawyer in London and the local agent at 
St. Quintin. The aunt, a maiden lady of a cer- 
tain age, who had spent her life in fluctuating 
between apartments in a back street of the 
West End and the houses of hospitable country 
friends, undertook to watch over the heiress's 
person, and to conduct the heiress's education 
according to her ideas of what a young lady's 
education ought to be. And though Mr, Thorne 
was wont to growl and grumble over the 
labours which his share of the burden entailed, 
it must be said that Miss Thome's task was by 
far the hardest. 
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For, up to the time that she had thns come 
un<l(T htraunt'H authority, Katlileen^s education 
ha<l not U-fU I'oiuhicted on ladj-like principles 
at all, and she had unfortunately been used to 
a ^ri'at <h-:il too much of her own way to sub- 
mit ^vith proper docility to a new rigime. Her 
mother liad died when she was little more than 
ten vearK ohl, and from that time till her fiither's 
deatli she had l)een allowed to grow up pretty 
nearly wil<l. Mr. St. Quintin had always heen 
a hIiv HtndiouH man, and after the loss of his 
wife liiH eccentricity increased tenfold. He 
seemed to take a morbid aversion to all society 
except that of his little girl, and, rejecting all 
overtures from without, shut himself up with 
her and his books in his great rambling old 
house at St. Quintin, whither not even his wife's 
relations were ever invited to bear him company 
in his solitude. Once he so far yielded to their 
representations as nearly to have decided on 
getting a resident governess to superintend Kath- 
leen's bringing-up, but the vehement coimter-ar- 
guments of the child herself easily prevailed to 
make him abandon a plan he had never relished, 
and for the obnoxious governess were substi- 
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tuted the weekly lessons of music and drawing- 
masters. As for the more solid parts of her 
education, her father after a fashion attended 
to them himself (after a fashion only, for he 
was not an energetic man) ; and the girl, being 
fond of reading, picked up a good deal of desul- 
tory information on her own account. But 
with all this, when her father's death left her 
an orphan at the age of eighteen, the accom- 
plishment she most excelled in was riding on a 
bare-backed pony ; and she had absolutely no 
other experience of society than what she had 
been able to gather from the perusal of a few 
old-fashioned romances. 

It may be imagined that from a life like this, 
ftdl of Uberty and open-air enjoyment, and sub- 
ject to no feminine control save an occasional 
respectftd remonstrance from the old house- 
keeper, it must have been a terrible change to 
pass under the jurisdiction of an elderly maiden 
lady of essentially indoor habits and tempera- 
ment. For a long time, however, Kathleen 
seemed hardly to feel it, all her faculties being 
absorbed in the one sentiment of grief for the 
father whose constant friend and companion she 
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had U'cn. ThiH grief liad been so excessive that 
fur Hoiuo time it wuh feared that her health 
inij^Iit ])e periuanently affected by it, and it had 
l)een decided to try what change of scene would 
do. So, tlie houHe at St. Qnintin being let till 
thi' IieireHB Hhonld come of age. Miss Thome 
had taken lier niece from one salubrious water- 
ing-place to another, burdened with such a 
HonHc of responHibility, and making such exer- 
tioiiH to raise tlie mourner's spirits, as sadly in- 
terfered with the good lady's enjoyment of her 
own exintence. 

At last, by the lapse of time more than by 
the eflForts of her aunt, Kathleen began to re" 
cover her wonted lioiilth and spirits, but Miss 
Thome soon discovered that for her this happy 
change had only brought with it new cares. In 
proportion as the girl regained her old vigour, 
she became more difficult to manage — more 
impetuous and self-willed, more impatient of the 
routine of music lessons and Berlin wool-work, 
more bent on following her own impulses and 
her own impulses only. Perhaps under a dif- 
ferent kind of guardianship this tendency to 
wilfulness might have subsided after a few in- 
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eflFectual spurts, but unfortunately Miss Thome 
was not the sort of person to make head against 
it. She had sufficiently strong opinions and 
prejudices of her own, but she did not back 
them with the same strength of will with which 
Kathleen backed hers. Her character was alto- 
gether weaker than that of her ward, and it is 
to be feared that the young lady knew this, and 
that, unconsciously to herself, there was mixed 
up with her affection for her aunt something not 
unlike a feeling of pitying superiority. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at if Miss Thorne made very slow 
progress in the work of fashioning the heiress 
into a young lady of the regulation type. Still 
she did not lose heart, remembering that to 
the most approved means of such fashioning 
she had not hitherto, by reason of the protract- 
ed period of her niece's mourning, been able to 
have recourse. Kathleen had never yet been 
properly introduced into society, and there was 
no knowing what a little initiation in the world 
and its ways might do for her. It had been 
settled that this initiation was to take place as 
soon as might be, and in the meanwhile a fur^ 
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nishcd lioufle had been hired at Stommouth, as a 
place combining the advantages of sea-air with a 
fair amount of fashionable activity. 

Such were the pair, aunt and niece, who now 
entered the dra^ving-room where George Wil- 
liams sat stroking his best hat in a fever of ex- 
pectation. The very manner of their entrance 
might have indicated to a close observer the 
difference in their characters ; the elder lady be- 
ing as it were brought along in tow by the 
younger, who led the way with her left hand 
laid on her aunt's arm. The right she held ex- 
tended towards George, who, nearly letting fell 
his hat in his embarrassment, came forward in 
a great flutter to accept the proffered honour. 

" How do you do, Mr. Williams ? I am so 
glad to see you ; we are both so glad. This 
is my aunt whom I was telling you about, and 
ohl you can't think how grateful she feels to you." 

Here she let go her aunt's arm, so as to give 
her an opportimity of shaking hands with the 
visitor. But Miss Thorne did not see the ne- 
cessity of shaking hands with one of Messrs. 
Jenkinson's young men, and contented herself 
with a gracious bow. 
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" I am v^y glad to have the opportunity of 
thanking you, I am Bure. And if there is any- 
thing that I or my niece can do for you " 

Kathleen frowned slightly, 

" Sit down, Mr. Williams, pray. Aunt, here 
is a chair for you," And then she took a chair 
for herself, and they all three sat down, much 
closer together than was consistent with Miss 
Thome's notions of dignity where a linen-dra- 
per's assistant was concerned; but there was 
no help for it, " Oh yes 1 we are indeed grate- 
ful to you — so grateful. When I think that but 
for you I should now have been lying cold and 
lifeless with my poor aunt weeping over me ^" 

She shuddered, overcome with the image 
which she had thus conjured up, and even Miss 
Thorne, though she by no means wished to give 
the young man an exaggerated idea of his ser- 
vices, felt that a little moan was absolutely ne- . 
cessary, 

George had found himself awfiiUy shy and 
tongue-tied at first, but the spectacle of the 
young lady's emotion, reminding him as it did 
how well he had deserved of her, had a wonder- 
fully encouraging effect. 
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•' You mustirt take on like that, miss," he said 
Hoothingly. ** It was very trying at the time, 
and very dangerous too, of course, but it is all 
over now, you know." 

** Oh yes I all over now, thanks to you and 
your heroic daring. Was it not noble, aunt?" 
she asked ^Uhb Thome, for she felt that that 
lady had not yet said half enough. 

" Very, indeed, my dear. Oh I of cotmsie we 
are most tiady obliged to Mr. Williams." 

'* Eternally grateful," said Kathleen, em- 
phatically. " And you are sure you have not 
suffered from the consequences of that dreadful 
moment ?" 

" Oh dear no ! thank you. And you too, miss, 
I hope I see you quite recovered from the effects 
of the immersion ?" (he had made up this sen- 
tence on the way.) 

" Oh 1 as for me, I am perfectly well. I think 
it is aunt whose nerves have been most upset ; 
I am afraid she is not herself at all." 

'* Why, my dear, what makes you think that ?" 
asked Miss Thome, surprised. 

" Oh 1 I don't know ; you seem so silent and 
depressed. But indeed, Mr. Williams, she is 
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overflowing with gratitude all the time — are 
you not, aunt ?" 

" Of course, my dear ; how you do talk I" 

" Pray don't speak of such a thing," said 
George, looking down modestly at his hat, 
which he was rolling backwards and forwards 
on his knees. 

*' People can't help speaking of anything 
which they feel so strongly as aunt and I feel 
your kindness. If you only knew how we have 
been looking forward to this meeting, both of 
us — ^liave we not, aunt ?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

" Oh 1 yes, indeed we have," reaffirmed the 
younger lady earnestly. 

George manipulated his hat more busily than 
ever, and smiled rather foolishly, not knowing 
how else to answer. Meantime Kathleen 
paused, and tmiied towards Miss Thorne, as 
though expecting her to take up the cue. But 
that lady said nothing, and after a shojt si- 
lence Kathleen resumed, looking at her aunt 
reproachfully : 

" Do you think the servants know that they 
may bring up dinner as soon as it is ready ?" 
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" Dinner r faltered Miss Thome, with a &ce 
which showed that her heart was sinking with- 
in her. 

" Yes, to l.e sure. We always dine early on 
a Sunday," continued Kathleen, turning towards 
George with a smile of infinite gracionsness ; 
" but I hope you don't mind that ?" 

» I'm afraid I'm huidering," said George, ris- 
ing in a great hurry. " I beg your pardon, Fm 
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''Mr. Williams !— why, what are you thinking 
of? Sit down again, do ; you are not going to 
leave us for a long time to come ; and put down 
your hat, pray." 

He sat down readily enough, but did not 
find it so easy to comply with the last part of 
her request, having an idea that to put his hat 
on the floor would be considered vulgar, and 
not venturing to clear a place for it among the 
elegant knick-knacks on the table. He ulti- 
mately compromised matters by placing it on a 
chair, and felt much happier for being rid of the 
incumbrance. 

** The idea of your wanting to run away bo 
Boon 1 Why, aunt and I have been looking for- 
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ward all morning to the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner — ^have we not, aunt ? — and you 
can't disappoint us after that, you know. I 
will tell them to bring it up directly." 

She flew to the bell without waiting for a 
reply, and, indeed, George was not able to 
proffer any for the moment. The idea of sit- 
ting down to dinner — none of your trumpery 
cake-and-wine civilities, but a genuine knife- 
and-fork dinner — ^in a house like this, and in 
the company of the evidently distinguished la- 
dies who were its tenants, almost took away 
his breath, and he could think of nothing but 
what Smithson and Walker would say when 
they heard. 

He quite forgot in his elation all about the 
hot roast awaiting him at home. 
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CHAPTER V. 
oeorge's stort. 

A FEW minutes afterwards dinner was an- 
ntnmced, and George, scarcely knonnng 
lioAv it had come about, found himBelf going 
downstairs behind Miss Thome. Kathleen had 
said something about Mr. Williams giving his 
arm to her aunt, but this apparently Miss 
Thornc had not heard. At all events, she was 
so busy shaking out and smoothing down the 
folds of her dress that George had not had 
courage to offer the attention, and followed 
meekly a pace or two in the rear, in a dreadfol 
state of confusion and imcertainty as to how to 
manage his legs and arms. On getting down- 
stairs, and finding himself left helplessly 
stranded just within the dining-room door, this 
uncertainty increased tenfold, and he felt ready 
to worship the man in black when that fiino- 
tionary conducted him to a harboiu: of refuge 
in the shape of a chair at the dinner-table. 
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And now he was actually sitting at dinner in 
one of the Parade houses, in company with two 
real ladies, and waited upon by a faultlessly at- 
tired personage who, but for being thus occu- 
pied, might have been taken for a real gentle- 
man. The honour was very great, and so he 
felt it. But alas ! like so many others before 
him, he soon found out that glory does not 
constitute true happiness. In the course of that 
meal he suiFered a thousand separate tortures. 

These cannot all be enumerated here. He 
used a steel knife to his fish, and then, discover- 
ing the mistake too late, attempted furtively to 
wipe it on the table-cloth, and saw the eye of 
the man in black resting upon him while he was 
in the act. He failed to catch the names of the 
wines which were oiFered him to choose from, 
and in an agony of desperation was obliged to 
point to the bottle by way of indicating his se- 
lection. He showed, and knew that he showed, 
contemptible vacillation in helping himself to the 
dishes which the man in black brought round, 
saying first No because he shrank from the pub- 
licity of the action, then Yes because he saw the 
thing looked nice, then No again because he 
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was aRliamcd of the retraction. He could not 
keep liiH napkin on his knees, but was engaged 
during tlie greater part of dinner in groping for 
it witli his feet under the table. Once the man 
in black perceived his dilemma and picked it up, 
for which George felt that he could have kicked 
liim witli the greatest pleasure. Indeed, long 
before the dinner was over he became aware 
that he hated the man in black with a deadly 
liatred. The ladies behaved hke ladies, especi- 
ally the yomiger one, who did not appear to no- 
tice his perplexities at all, and during the worst 
of them happened to be making a remark to 
her aunt on some indifferent subject. But the 
man in black seemed to have his eyes every- 
where at once, and in spite of the decorous im- 
perturbability of his countenance George was 
convinced that he took note of everything with 
fiendish accuracy. Had not the wretch put down 
a clean knife for him after that affair of the fisht 
The mere presence of that pampered menial 
was enough to spoil all sense of enjoyment. 

Surely he would have been happier over the 
hot roast at home, but he did not think of mak- 
ing that reflection. 
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At last, to his infinite relief, the man in black 
retired, and he was left to take his dessert in 
peace, with no other witness than the two 
ladies. For a few minutes the conversation 
continued to be of a fragmentary character, but 
presently Kathleen, having begun by remark- 
ing what a nice place Stornmouth was, went on 
to inquire : 

" And have you always lived in it, Mr. Wil- 
liams, or have you only settled here lately ?" 

" Always, miss, at least ever since I can re- 
member. It is a very sweet spot to reside in." 

" It is indeed. And then I suppose you have 
your own family circle to spend your leisure 
with ; how pleasant 1" 

" Oh yes 1 1 always go home to father and mo- 
ther's in the evening." 

" Your father and mother are living then — I 
did not like to ask. How happy you must be 
to be sure 1" 

" They are not my own father and mother 

exactly, miss ; I lost my own when I was quite 

a child. I call them father and mother because 

they brought me up and took care of me ever 

since, and I am as fond of them almost as if they 
really were, it's only natural." 
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^^ Of course, I quite understand that. And 
so you lost your own parents when you were a 
child ; how very sad I Can you remember them 
at all r 

" I'm sorry to say I don't. I wasn't more 
than two years old or so, I suppose, when first 
I came to father and mother's — that is, Mr. and 
Mrs, Wilhams who took care of me, you know. 
Ah ! it would have made a deal of difference to 
me, I expect, if I had been old enough to under- 
stand what was going on." 

He sighed, and shook his head with an air of 
such deep significance that his fair interroga- 
tor gazed at him with quite a new feeling of 
curiosity. 

He saw her inquiring look, and answered : 

" Yes, Miss St, Quintin, why should I conceal 
it? The fact is, over my birth there hangs a 
mystery, a dark mystery, which has never yet 
been penetrated, and perhaps in this world 
never will be." 

"A mystery 1" repeated Kathleen breath- 
lessly. 

" You will judge of that, miss, when I tell 
you that in spite of the humble and contracted 
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sphere in whic^ you find me, I have reason to 
beUeve myself the scion of a family of great 
wealth, and perhaps of title," 

" Indeed, Mr, Williams 1 Oh, pray do go on," 
cried Kathleen, and bent forward to listen with 
clasped hands and flushed cheeks. Miss Thome 
looked interested too, for she began to suspect 
an impostor. 

** I am afraid of tiring you out with such a 
long story," said George, modestly. 

" Oh I but indeed you will not. We must hear 
it, must we not, aunt I A family of title, did 
you say I What is the name ?" 

" I don't know the name, miss, that's just it. 
Everything can be proved but the name." 

" Everything but the name 1 How very, very 
strange I Did you ever hear anything like it, 
aimt?" 

" Very singular certainly," said Miss Thome 
drily. " Does Mr. Williams mean that he does 
not know the name of his own parents?" 

*' Yes, that's just how it is, ma'am, and what's 
more there is nobody that can tell me. Well, 
as I have gone so far, I suppose it is no good 
holding out longer. You see about twenty 
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years ago, my mother, my own* real mofher I 
mean, came with me in her arms to Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams's looking for apartments — ^we 
don't let now, but at that time there was an 
extra room that they had no use for. She 
looked dreadfiilly tired and ill, I have heard 
them say, and went on very wild and uncon- 
nected like about somebody having robbed her 
and she having followed him down here, but 
only just in time to see the last* of the steamer 
that was taking him across to France. So, as 
I was saying, she wanted a room for the night, 
but she had hardly got upstairs when she &inted 
right ojBT, and when they sent for a doctor he 
found she had a bad illness coming on, and sure 
enough it turned out brain-fever. She had 
every attention paid her, and was nursed night 
and day for weeks and weeks together, which 
certainly was most kind, considering they did 
not know her name or anything about her, ex- 
cept that she was dressed very plain and had no 
luggage. But all they could do was no good 
to save her ; just as they had got her through 
the fever, and the doctor thought there was a 
chance of her doing, she went oflF suddenly from 
weakness." 
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" Died I" sighed Kathleen. " Oh ! how very, 
very sad I And without saying who she was, 
or to what name you were entitled ?" 

"Not a word, miss. They wouldn't even 
have known what Christian name to bring me 
up by, only that once or twice she called me her 
little George." 

" How strange 1 Oh I you may well speak of 
mystery. A wonderful destiny indeed — to be 
perhaps of not)le birth, and yet without the 
means of proving it." 

" But, my dear," put in Miss Thome, mildly, 
yet with evident scepticism, " I do not quite see 
how you make that out. It does not always 
follow that people are well connected because 
they know nothing about their father and mo- 
ther, and for my part I should think it more 
likely that, as this poor woman was so plainly 
dressed and had no luggage ^" 

"That is not all I have to go upon," said 
George, politely, but with a look of withering 
scorn in his eye. " There is a great deal more 
than that." 

" There, aunt, you see, it is because you inter- 
rupted him. And I am sure it does not follow 
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that people are badly connected because they 
are plainly dressed and have no luggage. Pray 
go on, Mr. Williams." 

He resumed, addressing himself more exclu- 
sively than before to the younger lady. 

" I told you she got a little better before she 
died. Well, as soon as they saw this, they 
thought they would take the opportunity of 
speaking to her about her friends, and asking if 
she hadn't better let them know how bad she 
was. She said at first No, she hadn't got any, 
but presently a new thought seemed to come 
into her head, and nothing would satisfy her but 
to have pen and ink brought, and to be propped 
up in bed to write a letter." 

"And do you know what the letter saidt" 
asked Kathleen eagerly. 

"Certainly, I have it still; it is one of my 
greatest treasures." 

" That I am sure it must be. And can you 
describe it to us 1" 

He paused in some embarrassment, then 
answered hesitatingly : 

" I think I could say it oflF, miss, if it wouldn't 
be troubling you too much." 
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" Troubling me, Mr. Williams I I should take 
it as such a favour." 

He hemmed delicately once or twice behind 
his hand, and remained a few moments in re- 
flection. Probably, however, this was more by 
way of an impressive preamble than from any 
real deficiency of memory, for when he once 
began to speak he went on with an even flow 
which showed that every word must have been 
conned and re-conned scores of times. His re- 
cital was as follows : 

" Honoured Sir and Madam, I had never in- 
tended to trouble you thus, but indeed I am 
forced to do it, for I am ill and cannot work, 
and a villain has robbed me of every farthing 
that I had in the world. For pity's sake let me 
have a little help out of your abundance to 
keep me and my poor child from starving, and I 
will pray for you for ever, and teach my child 
to pray for you too. You will say what right 
have I to ask anything from you after offending 
you so, but oh I you will surely listen when I 
tell you that your dear only son was my hus- 
band. Indeed it is true what I say. He was 
not drowned when you thought ; he stayed be- 
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hind to marry me, and did not go in that ship 
at all. Believe me, I am not deceiving you. If 
he had lived it would have been verv different 
with me now, for, though he was so much above 
me, he loved me tender and true; but he is 
dead — ^he died in my arms calling me his Mar- 
garet. Oh I honoured Sir and Madam, for his 
sake " 

" Well?" said Kathleen, seeing that he paused. 

" That is all, miss." 

"All?" 

" Yes. When she had written as far as that, 
she got suddenly faint, and was obliged to lie 
down, saying that she would finish it afterwards. 
And that same evening she died." 

" And the letter was not sent off I" 

" They did not know where to direct it to, 
you see, miss. There was no address or any- 
thing, and she had not even signed her own 
name. They might have asked her for the ad- 
dress if they had known how bad she was, but 
they did not think of it at first, and when they 
did it was too late." 

"What a mysterious inexplicable fatality I And 
you were never able to find out anything more?" 
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"How could we? there was no clue, you 
know. But you see it is quite evident my father 
must have been somebody of consequence." 

" Oh I of course, that is as plain as possible. 
A man of rank, I should say." 

" I don't think there is anything in the letter 
to bear out that exactly, my dear," murmured 
Miss Thome with gentle remonstrance. 

" What I not where it says how much he was 
above her I Oh I aunt, you may depend upon 
it, that means a great deal." 

" But then we don't know how poor she was 
herself, my dear. Those things are all compara- 
tive, you must remember." 

" I don't know what you call comparative," 
said George, rather sulkily. " But I think you 
will say that this can't have belonged to quite a 
common person." 

As he spoke he removed from his finger a ring 
which always adorned it on Sundays, and handed 
it to Kathleen. 

"They took that from my mother's finger 
when she died," he explained, " and saved it for 
jne to have when I grew up. It's a love-token, 
you see. I expect my father gave it to my 
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mother, or else she gave it to him and wore it 
after he died." 

Kathleen examined it with reverent admira- 
tion. 

^^ How handsome, to be sure I Look, aunt, is 
it not massive ?" 

" It is real gold, miss, I know, because once I 
inquired, and the stone is a real amethyst. It 
would do for a seal too, you see.*' 

"I see. And oh I what a tasteful device for 
a keepsake I Can you make it out without your 
spectacles, aunt ? Two hands clasped, and un- 
derneath ' Fidkle h jamais J " 

" * Faithful for ever,' I believe that means/' 
said George. " And if you look behind the set- 
ting, you will see letters." 

" Oh yes I so I do. ' M. N. to M. N.' Then 
both their initials must have been the same?" 

" Her name was Margaret, you know, miss, 
and I dare say his may have been Marmaduke ; 
that is a favourite name with the aristocracy, I 
think. And after they were married they would 
both have the same surname, naturally — ^NeviUe 
or Nugent, or something like that, perhaps." 

" Of course, of course. Oh I how interesting I 
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how intensely interesting! Thank yon, Mr. 
WiUiams ; we are so very, very much obliged 
to you for letting us see so precious a relic." 

She handed the ring back to its owner, who, 
with a vastly increased sense of its importance, 
ro-fitted it very carefiilly upon his finger while 
she went on to ask : 

" And your poor mother left behind nothing 
else r 

"Nothing at all. Except that letter, you 
know." 

" Oh yes I that letter. How I should like to 
look at that letter I" 

" I have it at home, miss, and very much at 
your service," 

"Suppose we go there to-morrow, aunt? 
And then we shall have the pleasure too of see- 
ing Mr, and Mrs. Williams. I shall so like an 
opportunity of telling them what we think of 
the noble, heroic conduct of one in whom they 
take so deep an interest." 

Miss Thorne was unable to answer for an in- 
stant, and was anticipated by George, who 
shifted his position uneasily, and rejoined : 

" It is quite a humble home, you must remem- 
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ber. Not at all like anything you have been ac- 
customed to. And they are very plain, homely 
people, quite different to — ^to — ^to what you 
might expect, I mean." • 

" Yes, but dear, good, kind people all the same, 
or they would never have done all that they did." 

" Oh ! as for that, of course ; and Fm sure I 
am most truly grateful, and just as fond of them 
as if they were my own parents. But what I 
meant was ^" 

" Oh I but we must see them, we are deter- 
mined. What hour to-morrow morning would 
suit you best ?" 

"I am always out in the day-time," said 
George, holding down his head, and colouring 
so deeply that Kathleen bit her Hp with vexa- 
tion at her thoughtlessness. 

" Never mind ; it must be the evening, then. 
Will eight o'clock do ?" 

" My dear," said Miss Thome, " you forget 
that we have an engagement ^" 

" An engagement, aunt, what engagement ?" 

" You know we generally take a walk on the 
parade in the evening," stammered Miss Thome, 
looking much confused. 
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"Well then, we will take a walk to Mr. 
Williams's house instead, that will be all the 
difference," 

Miss Thorne was mute with dismay, and 
Kathleen, turning to George, resumed : 

" Very well, eight o'clock to-morrow evening, 
then, if you are sure that will quite suit you, 
and Mr, and Mrs, Williams." 

"Oh I they will be delighted, I am certain. 
If only you will excuse them being so plain and 
old-fashioned in their ways." 

" How can you talk so, Mr. Williams I Why, 
I am perfectly longing to make their acquaint- 
ance — ^I know they must be such charming peo- 
ple. And is that all your family circle, or have 
they any children of their own 1" 

" They have one daughter, miss," answered 
George, as carelessly as he could. 

"A daughter I How nice I So you may al- 
most say, then, that you have a sister ?" 

^' Ah 1 to be sure, so I might almost." 

The assent was made rather awkwardly, for he 
was quite taken aback by the novelty of the idea. 

" What a pleasure it must be for you 1 And 
is she a little girl or grown up I" 

VOL. I. G 
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*^ A year or two younger than I am, miss," he 
replied, with an increased effort at carelessness, 
for he began to feel very nncomfortable under 
the interrogation. 

" Oh, indeed 1 But not married yet, is she t" 

" Oh dear, no 1 not married," 

He saw that here was a capital opportunity 
for explaining those peculiar relations between 
himself and Alice which must of course some 
day be known to Miss St. Quintin and every- 
body else who took any interest in his welfiire ; 
but somehow he preferred not to avail himself 
of it. Not that he was consciously ashamed of 
being in love with Alice — he would have repu- 
diated such a suggestion with the contempt it 
deserved. But his new friends could not know 
what a dear sweet girl she was, and, after what 
he had just been telling them, he instinctively 
felt that the announcement of a contemplated 
union with a person in her station would have 
very much the effect of an anti-climax. 

*' I shall so much like to see her," continued 
Kathleen. ^' And is she very good and amia- 
ble ? But I need not ask that." 

" Oh 1 very much so, certainly." 
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" And her name !" 

"AKce." 

" What a beaxitiful name I You must be very 
fond of her, I am sure." 

" Oh I pretty well, of course, as far as that 
goes," 

Miss St. Quintin in her ignorance was putting 
him to terrible confusion, but still he did not 
regret having left her unenlightened. 

" Well, we will go and see her and all of you 
to-morrow evening — that is quite fixed," said 
Kathleen, changing the subject, to his great re- 
lief, " And you won't forget to show us that 
letter too, please. What is your address ?" 

He faltered forth the name of the back street 
in which the Uttle haberdashery shop was situ- 
ated, adding in accents of deprecation : 

" I'm a&aid you will be quite surprised to see 
how very humble a residence it is. And — and 
you enter through a place of business." 

" We shan't mind that," said Kathleen firmly. 

"But, my dear," interposed Miss Thome, 
who felt that she would mind it a good deal, 
" don't you think that if Mr. Williams was to 
bring the letter here instead — r-" 

g2 
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♦* We will come punctually at eight,** declared 
the young lady with great decision. 

Miss Thome sighed and gave up her point 
for the present, thinking that she would wait 
for the visitor's departure, when she would be 
able to carry on the argument to more advan- 
tage. 

The visitor's departure did not take place for 
a long time — and this although Miss. Thome 
ordered tea unusually early so as to leave him 
no excuse for remaining. It was not because 
he was enjoying himself with any extraordinary 
zest, for, after the great subject of the letter 
and ring had been exhausted, he began to re- 
lapse into his former uncomfortable tongue-tied 
state from pure want of having anything more 
to say ; it was because the physical act of get- 
ing away required such a desperate moral effort 
that for a long time he could not bring himself 
to make it. At last, when it was nearly dark, 
he understood that the exertion was necessary ; 
and, with a sensation as of pulling the string of 
a shower-bath, he prevailed on himself to rise, 
and somehow or other stmnbled through the 
civiUties of leave-taking and the still more for- 
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midable ordeal of being shown downstairs by 
the man in black. When he found himself in 
the open air, he felt like an emancipated school- 
boy, and set out for home at his quickest pace, 
a little dismayed to think of the surprise and 
perhaps alarm which his prolonged absence 
must have occasioned. But though it was a 
relief that the day was over, he never thought 
of wishing that he could have spent it diflFer- 
ently. He might have enjoyed himself more at 
home no doubt, but where would have been the 
delidous feeling of importance which thrilled 
through him now, increasing in proportion with 
the distance between himself and the man in 
black} And such a feeling was worth any sac- 
rifice. 

Meanwhile a lively controversy had sprung 
up between the two ladies he had left behind, 

" Is he not a nice good creature ?" inquired 
Kathleen triumphantly, "Such an honest manly 

straightforward character 1 knew you would 

like him. And what a wonderfully romantic 
history I I felt as if I were in a dream all the 
time he was telling it — didn't you?" 

'^I don't know anything about that," said 
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Miss Thome phlegmatically. ^But Kathleen, 
what can you have been thinking oft The 
idea of going to call at such a place, and mix- 
ing yourself up with his low vulgar &mily — ^it 
is quite impossible, really.** 

" Low vulgar family — such dear good people I 
Aunt, I am surprised at you." 

" I might say the same of you, I think, my 
dear," 

" You want me to spurn and despise him be- 
cause he is poor," exclaimed Kathleen, half cry- 
ing with indignation, ** you would like me to 
be ungrateful because he stands in need of my 
gratitude. Ah I if it had been a prince or a 
duke who had saved my life you would not 
have talked of his family being low and vulgar." 

This was undeniable, and so Miss Thome felt 
it. 

" Ah 1 aunt, you cannot answer ; you know I 
have spoken truth. But I will not be ungrate- 
ful, and you cannot really wish that I should 
be. No, no, dear aimt, I am sure when you 
think of it you will be as anxious as I am that 
we should tell them how deeply we feel the oIh 
ligation. And after promising to call too I If 
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we did not intend to go we had no business to 
say that we should," 

" My dear Kathleen '' 

"I would not use them so badly for the 
world. No, whatever happens, they shall see 
that I am grateful. But of course that is not 
aU ; they shall feel it too. I was thinking that 
if I wrote to Uncle John about Mr. Williams he 

might perhaps be able to do something ^At 

all events I am determined that he shall not 
waste his life behind a counter. It is dreadful 
to think of his bemg in his present position— a 
person of such superior feelings and aspirations, 
and bom probably to so different a lot. How I 
am longing to see that letter I The most ex- 
traordinary romance in real life that I ever 
heard of I It quite looks as if he were some 
great person's son, you know." ^ 

" You must not let that notion run away with 
you too much, my dear." 

"Ohl but you must not think I am a bit 
more interested in him because of that. I should 
despise myself if such a thing could make any 
difference in my feelings. It is for his own 
sake, and his own sake only, of course." 
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The words were spoken with such warmth 
that a horrid thoughtflashed across Miss Thome's 
mind, a thought which ahnost curdled the blood 
in her veins, and made her fix her eyes with an 
expression full of anxiety on her niece's face. 
But her look was returned by another so dear 
and steady, and withal so wondering, that she 
was instantly reassured, and hastened to avoid 
interrogation by yielding the controverted 
point. 

** Very well, my dear, I suppose we must go 
this once ; I don't want to be imkind, I'm sure. 
And now perhaps you will let me have a little 
quiet reading." 

And so the matter ended, with a kiss firom 
Kathleen for the concession, and Miss Thome 
was allowed to recover breath after her fright. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WILLIAMSES AT HOME. 

VTEXT evening, as eight o'clock drew near, 
-*-^ there were signs of great preparation and 
expectation in the little back-parlour behind the 
haberdashery shop. The room had been fur- 
iHshed up to look its best, and so had the occu- 
pants. Mr. Williams had on his newest and 
most uncomfortable coat, and had foregone the 
pipe with which he usually solaced himself after 
business hours. Mrs. Williams was arrayed in 
her best cap and the black satin which had 
been her robe of state for the last twenty years. 
Alice, who was always neat and trim, was if 
possible even neater and trimmer than usual. 
As for George, though he had only had time to 
make a hurried toilet after his return from 
business, his hair had never been arranged 
with a more becoming wave, or his neck-tie 
more faultlessly disposed. Everything and every- 
body was more or less got up for the occasion, 
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and an illumination consiBting of four composi- 
tion candles, one pair on the table and another 
on the mantelpiece, showed off all the details to 
the best advantage. 

But though the family had been thus unani- 
mous in treating the promised visit of Miss St. 
Quintin and her aunt as a great event to be 
elaborately provided for, the anticipation of it 
had been by no means conducive to domestic 
harmony. Except in the case of George him- 
self^ all the preparations had been made with 
more or less of a bad grace, and rather for the 
sake of the family credit than from a desire of 
doing honour to the expected guests. Mrs. 
Williams, in particular, was in a more than 
usually acrimonious mood, and did not attempt 
to conceal the inhospitable nature of her feelings. 

^^ I wish them fine folks would keep themselves 
to themselves," she said tartly, as she gave the 
final adjufltment to her cap in front of the dim- 
inutive black-framed chinmey-glass. "They 
don't understand us, and we don't understand 
them, and I should like to know what's the 
good of putting us to all this friss." 

"I don't see why we shouldn't understand 
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them," said George, tossing back his hair, 
" They are not Dutch, and I suppose we are not 
either. And for my part I consider it was ex- 
tremely kind and affable of the ladies to think 
of honouring us with a call." 

" I dare say it was, but I should be glad they 
hadn't, that's all, and perhaps you would too, 
if you had the trouble of it. I only know those 
grand new friends of yours have kept us in hot 
water ever since we first heard of them, and Fm 
sure I wish we never had." 

** Then on that point I must beg leave to say 
that I quite differ from you," said George, 
bridl^ig. 

" Of course you do, you have had none of the 
worrit." 

"It has been a very great upset," said the 
deep voice of Mr. Williams from the arm-chair 
where in default of his pipe he sat moumfdlly 
rubbing his knees. 

It was such a new thing for Mr. Williams to 
utter anything like a complaint that George 
felt himself very badly used, and turned towards 
the comer where Alice sat at work, with a shrug 
of his shoulders intended as a mute comment 
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on her parents' unreasonableness. But Alice 
did not seem to take his part at all, and answer- 
ed, in tones which sounded rather explanatory 
than apologetic : 

^^ Tou know there has really been a great deal 
to do." 

George shrugged his shoulders again, and 
said nothing. There was an interval of silence, 
during which he wa« conscious of looking at 
Alice more critically than he had ever yet done, 
and thinking what a pity it was that she dress- 
ed her hair so plainly instead of frizzing it out 
like other girls. Certainly she might have taken 
some pains to give herself a Uttle extra sty]|p on 
such an occasion as this. 

His thoughts were suddenly diverted from 
this subject by the sound of wheels stopping in 
front of the house. 

** Do you hear ?" he exclaimed, lifting up his 
finger with an air almost of solemnity. "That's 
them, you may depend. Carriage* people, you 
see, but indeed I was pretty sure of that." 

As he spoke there came a ring at the bell. 

" Yes, that's them, sure enough," said Mrs. 
Williams, settUng her collar hastily, ^'and a 
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pretty fluster they have put us into. There, 
you had better make haste and not keep your 
grand friends waiting." 

He took up a candle and hurried to the front 
door, casting a glance of some bitterness at the 
little shop through which his way lay, and 
which, though put in order since the hour of 
closing by Alice's own hands, necessarily looked 
so mean and paltry after the glories of Messrs. 
Jenkinson's. 

The visitors had alighted from their car- 
riage, and were standing at the door as he 
opened it. 

" How do you do, Mr. Williams ?" said Kath- 
leen, holding out her hand. "Well, we are 
punctual to our time, you see.'* 

" Pray walk in, ladies. Father and mother 
and everybody are in the parlour, and most 
grateful for the honour. This way, if you 
please. A very humble place, as you perceive, 
but better a dinner of herbs, you know — This 
way." 

With these words he ushered them through 
the shop into the parlour, where all rose re- 
spectftdly on their entrance, Mrs. Williams 
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bobbing downwards with a queer little jerk in- 
tended as a curtsey. Miss Thome returned 
the salutation with a stately bow, but Kath- 
leen came forward with her hand extended so 
firankly that Mrs. Williams could not choose but 
take it. 

" I am so glad to see you," said the young 
lady, with much effusion — " so glad to be able 
to tell you what I think of your son's noble 
disinterested courage. How proud you must all 
be of him 1" 

Mrs. Williams did not suffer herself to be 
carried away by her visitor's enthusiasm, and 
indeed did not appear much to relish it. 

*^ He has been a good enough lad as &r as 
he has gone," she replied stolidly. " I hope it 
will last." 

"And this is Mr. Williams?" continued Kath- 
leen, and turned towards the head of the &mily, 
who, however, did not seem to be more disaam- 
ed by her frankness than his wife, responding 
with much grave formality of demeanour : 

"I hope I see you well, miss." 

" Quite well, thank you. And that is Miss 
Williams, is it not ?" She had just caught sight 
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of Alice standing demurely with her work before 
her at the other end of the table, and would not 
be satisfied till she had reached across to 
shake hands with her. ^^ I am so pleased to 
know yon, Miss Williams. Ah I you see I have 
heard all about you, your brother told us yes- 
terday. I was congratulating him on having a 
sister, and now you must let me congratulate 
you on having such a brother." 

Alice was so much conned by this address, 
and by the young lady's unexpected cordiality, 
that she did not find any words to answer, and 
could only murmur inarticulately and blush, 
looking, as George thought, very awkward. 
You see he was so fond of her that he was quite 
vexed she should show off so badly in company. 
At least this is how he would have explained 
his feelings if he had been called upon to anar 
lyse them. 

" Pray do be seated. Miss St. Quintin," said 
George, mth extra urbanity intended to make 
up for what he felt to be the bad breeding of 
the rest of the family. " A chair this way, fa- 
ther — ^make haste, please." 

"I am afiraid we are putting you sadly 
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about,^ said Kathleen, with her most gradoiiB 
smile, as Mr. Williams the elder hoisted a chair 
for her over the head of Miss Thome, who was 
already seated and did not see anything to smile 
at in the process. 

" Don't name it, miss," said Mr. Williams, but 
so drily that it was evident he made no attempt 
to controvert the fact. 

" Om* room is so very small, you see,*' said 
Mrs. Williams with a frigid smirk. 

** Oh I it is charmingly snug," declared Kath- 
leen. 

When the party were seated, George foimd 
himself established beside the young lady, and 
felt so proud of his position that he could not 
forbear glancing towards Alice to discover what 
she thought of his intimate relations with 
such great people. He was considerably an- 
noyed to find that she was sitting with her head 
bent over her work, and was so ashamed of 
what he considered her discourtesy and want of 
polish that it was a positive relief to remember 
that the ladies knew nothing of the understand- 
ing between her and himself. He was very 
fond of her, and just now moreover felt a plea- 
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sure quite apart from his fondness that she 
should see with her own eyes what first-rate 
people his new friends were ; but nevertheless 
he could not help having a dim sort of conscious- 
ness that on the present occasion she was some- 
how in the way. 

Poor girl I she would have been very much 
shocked to know that he could have such a 
consciousness concerning her. And yet it was 
probably a half-formed feeling that she- might 
be so regarded which made her bear herself 
with suih constraint and even churlishness in 
the presence of those fine ladies who were her 
lover's fiiends. They were so richly dressed, 
so softly bred, so manifestly belonging to a 
different sphere from hers, that the mere fact 
of his being on such good terms with them 
seemed to take him into a different sphere too. 
While they were by, he appeared further off 
from her, and it is not surprising that under the 
circumstances she did not like this. 

Perhaps Kathleen felt herself a little out of 
harmony with her new acquaintances, for when 
next she spoke it was George only to whom she 
addressed herself. 

VOL. I. H 
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" And that letter you were telling me about, 
Mr. Williams — ^I hope it will be convenient to 
let me see it this evening." 

" With the greatest pleasure, miss," answered 
George, promptly. And indeed he had evi- 
dently been only waiting to be asked, for he 
immediately drew forth a pocket-book and took 
from it a paper folded in the form of a letter, 
which ho reverently opened and handed to 
Kathleen. She received it eagerly, and instantly 
became engrossed in its contents. 

The words now before her were syrfable for 
syllable the same as those which she had already 
heard recited by George, who must have studied 
them to some purpose to be able to repeat them 
so accurately. But though there was nothing 
new in what she now read, the reading, pro- 
duced upon her a far stronger effect than the 
recital had done. There were the actual words 
penned by the dead woman (not faultlessly 
spelt, some of them, but that only appeared to 
give them a deeper impress of genuineness), 
there they were, seeming to bear living witness 
to the truth of the story which they told. The 
faded ink characters, the coarse note-paper 
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grown yellow with age, everything made a 
separate appeal to her imagination, and what 
before had looked probable now became certain 
and incontrovertible. It was the difference be- 
tween hearsay evidence and ocular demonstra- 
tion. 

" There can be no doubt about it," she said, 
looking up with a flushed face. " Your father 
must have been some rich man's son, some lord's 
perhaps. And if so, why, as he seems to have 
been an only one (the letter says that expressly), 
you are the rightftd heir, and nothing can take 
your right away." 

George's face glowed with delight as vividly 
as the young lady's did with enthusiasm. 

" That is the light in which I have always 
viewed it, certainly, miss," he replied, with as 
much appearance of humility as he could com- 
mand. 

He could not refrain from casting a trium- 
phant glance at Alice, as who should say, " Did 
I not tell you?" She was looking in his direc- 
tion at the time, and their eyes met for a mo- 
ment. But for a moment only, for hers were 
cast down instantly, and she went on stitching 
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away as though for dear life. He was very 
angry m spite of his elation, feeling that such 
conduct was an insult both to himself and the 
young lady, and was more pleased than ever 
that he had kept his love-affair a secret 

" It is the only light in which anybody can 
view it," replied Kathleen decisively. 

George swelled with internal gratification, 
but said nothing, and there was a general pause, 
which apparently gave Mr. Williams the elder 
time to form his ideas, for presently he laid down 
his opinion, shaking his head gravely the while. 

" I don't see that it makes much difference 
whose son one is if one can't get to find it out." 

" But perhaps he may find it out, Mr. Wil- 
liams," said Kathleen. "The skein may be 
tangled, but he must keep on trying and trying 
until he unwinds it." 

Mr. Williams continued to shake his head, and 
sefimed about to answer verbally, but before he 
had time to do so, Mrs. Williams chimed in 
sharply : 

** He can't unwind a skein unless he has got 
hold of the end of it first. And that's just what 
he hasn't." 
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" Let him look for the end of it, then," said 
Kathleen, with undaunted energy. 

"Let him look for a needle in a bottle of 
hay," said Mrs. Williams, contemptuously. " I'd 
advise him not to waste his time with trying, 
that's all." 

" But is there indeed no clue ?" asked Kath- 
leen, looking towards George, as the person 
who could best understand her. 

"I'm afraid not," he answered mournfully. 
" You know all that there is." 

" Is there nothing more, Mrs. Williams ?" she 
persisted. "Can you remember no casual 
words that the poor woman let fall, and which 
may throw some light on the mystery ? Did 
she mention no name, no address ?" 

" Which we should have been very glad at 
the time if she had, miss. We were but poor 
folks, and are still for that matter, and it isn't 
likely we should have taken upon us to bmy 
the poor soul, and bring up her boy, as wasn't 
done gratis, I can assure you, if we could have 
got at the parties who had a right to be come 
upon." 

This was the first time that Mrs. Williams 
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had ever in George's presence adverted to the 
question of expense in reference to what she 
had done for him — surely a proof that she was 
this evening in particularly bad humour. But in 
spite of all discouragement, Kathleen went on, 
bringing to bear upon the case a weight of fo- 
rensic logic and aciunen which she herself felt 
to be almost preternatural. 

" She came down here in pursuit of some one 
who had robbed her, I think Mr. Williams told 
me — the same person of course whom she 
speaks of in this letter. Are you sure she never 
mentioned that person's name or anything 
about him ? Because, if he could be discovered, 
he might be able to tell us what we want to 
know perhaps, villain as he is." 

" No, there was no name, I am positive," was . 
Mrs. Williams's response. " For one thing, she 
didn't seem inclined to gossip, and if she had 
been, poor woman, she wouldn't have had 
time for it, for she had hardly got upstairs 
when she was took bad. And when she came 
out of the fever she hadn't breath to throw 
away on chattering, I can tell you." 

The last words were possibly intended to 
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convey a delicate reproof but, if so, Kathleen 
took no notice of it. 

" And that ring I saw yesterday was the only 
thing of consequence that she left behind? You 
found nothing to show who she was — no name 
on her linen, or anything of that sort V 

"Nothing at alL Bless you, her linen 
wouldn't have been worth the trouble of mark- 
ing. I don't suppose she had a pound's worth 
of clothes on, bonnet and all.' ' 

" Oh ! so inferior as that ?" said Miss Thome, 
lifting her eyebrows superciliously, yet looking 
a good deal relieved. ** Not a person you could 
possibly call a lady, then ?" 

" Not rich, of course ; I understood that be- 
fore," said Kathleen, with a reproving glance at 
her aunt. "But very sweet and refined and 
beautifiil, I am sure, was she not ?" 

" She had been pretty, I think," assented Mrs. 
Williams, rather ungraciously. " But I did not 
notice anything else particular." 

" She is no judge, you know," whispered 
George, with a significant look in the direction 
of his adopted mother. " You can't expect that 
she should be." 
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Kathleen nodded, and did not pursue her 
questions further, but Mrs. Williams, who had 
perhaps divined the nature of the remark, 
summed up her view of the case with great as- 
perity thus : 

" He may have as many grand relations or 
poor relations as he likes, but if they were ever 
going to be found out, they would have been 
found out by this time. And in my opinion it 
would be better for him to leave off muddling 
away his brains and his time on a lot of rub- 
bishing notions, which he'U never make any- 
thing by, imless it's a fool of himself." 

" A deal better," said Mr. Williams, severely. 

" There does not seem any means by which 
he can prove his rights at present, certainly," 
admitted Kathleen sadly. " But that is no rear 
son why he should not live in hope ; nobody 
knows what may happen some day." 

" Of course nobody does," said George, with 
a defiant look round the room, and especially at 
AKce. But Alice did not see it, being still en- 
grossed with her work. It appeared to him as 
though she vrahed to proclaim that he and his 
prospects were nothing to her. 
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Kathleen could have spent another hour in 
examining the letter and making inquiries about 
the writer, but Miss Thome, who had evidently 
been very fidgety all along, now began to look 
at her watch, and to declare that it was time 
to go. 

" Already 1" said George, in a voice of very 
genuine regret. 

But nobody seconded George's implied wish 
that the visitors should remain longer, and, Miss 
Thome having reiterated her summons, they 
prepared to go. The ceremony of leave-taking 
was got through — ^with a great deal of cordi- 
ality on Kathleen's part, and much punctilious 
politeness on that of Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
(Alice remained strangely cold and undemon- 
strative) ; and presently the ladies had rustled 
their way out of the little parlour which had 
been prepared with so much care for their re- 
ception. George followed to hand them into 
their carriage — ^his professional experience had 
given him opportunities of learning to perform 
this office with much elegance. 

^''They are good-hearted people, miss," he 
said apologetically, as he took leave of the 
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young lady, " though very rough, as you see. 
I feel quite put out about it, but you will excuse 
all deficiencies, I know. They have been 
brought up to nothing different." 

"Ohl Mr. Williams, I am quite pleased to 
have made their acquaintance. And as for that 
letter, I never read anything in my life which 
interested me half so much. I don't know how 
to thank you for letting me see it." 

She would have said more but that the foot- 
man, in obedience to a sign from Miss Thome, 
came to close the carriage-door, and in a few 
seconds more the equipage was rolling along 
the narrow street towards the more stylish 
quarter which was its proper home. George 
stood looking after it as long as his eyes could 
follow it through the gathering darkness, and 
then turned back into the house with a pleasant 
feeling on his mind in spite of the soreness which 
he expected to find among the family group in- 
side. With all its drawbacks the evening had 
been decidedly successful. 

There was silence between the two ladies on 
the road home, the ill-paved streets through 
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which the greater part of the "way lay not being 
fovonrable to conversation, and each moreover 
having her own thoughts to engross her. Thus 
it was not till they entered their own drawing- 
room that they exchanged their impressions as 
to the call they had just made. 

" I am so glad we have been," said Kathleen, 
laying aside her hat, and adjusting her cluster- 
ing locks with a self-satisfied toss of the head. 

" I am glad it is over," said Miss Thorne, seat- 
ing herself with an air of satisfaction likewise. 
" But mind, it is a kind of thing I cannot pos- 
fiibly permit for the future." 

" Why not, aunt ? I am sure they were all 
very nice people. Not so pleasant as Mr. 
Williams, of course — our Mr. Williams we must 
call him now — ^but delightfully homely and un- 
affected. What a pity Miss Williams is so shy 
— she looks such a nice gu^l, and very pretty 
too, don't you think so ? But she will get more 
friendly with us in time, I am sure, for her 
adopted brother's sake, if for nothing else." 

" Kathleen, I wish to say " 

*' I intend to do such things for him, aunt. 
Uncle John knows all the best offices in the 
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CSty, and I am going to write along letter about 
it the first thing to-morrow. Oh I he shall see 
I am not imgrateful." 

« There is no danger of his thinking that, 
after the way you have gone on," said Miss 
Thome, with a suppressed irony very unusual 

to her. "I am only a&aid ^For heaven's 

sake, Kathleen, try to behave yourself with a 
little more dignity, or there is no knowing 
what you may put into that young man's head." 

" It does not signify what I put into his head 
if he is not to be disappointed afterwards," re- 
plied Kathleen, petulantly. " And he shall not 
be disappointed, for I am determined ^ 

" Suppose you put it into his head that yon 
intend to marry him?" interrupted Miss Thome, 
with a burst of bitterness. " You don't want to 
go quite so far as that, I presume." 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen at Kath- 
leen's feet. At first she stood silent, looking at 
her aunt with an almost vacant expression of 
dismay and wonder. Presently the blood began 
to rush into her cheeks, and she drew herself 
proudly up to her fiill height. 

'^ Marry him I" she exclaimed indignantly. 
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"Aunt, what do you mean by insulting me so f 
What a cruel atrocious thing to say, or to think 
of even 1 A common uneducated person like 
that — ^a linendraper's shopman I How can ^" 

She stopped suddenly and bit her Up. She 
had caught herself in the act of despising, on 
account of his humble calling, the man who had 
saved her life, and stood aghast at the blackness 
of her ingratitude. All her indignation was 
gone in a moment, except indeed what remained 
against herself. 

" I don't want to marry him," she went on 
quickly, "but I should have nothing to be 
ashamed of if I did. He is good and noble and 
generous, and I don't see what fault it is of his 
if he has been set in a station where he has to 
work honestly for his bread. Though indeed for 
that matter I should not wonder if he was better 
bom than I am." 

"Nonsense," said Miss Thome sharply. **I 
never knew such fanciful stuff in my life." 

" And pray what do you think of that letter 
then ?" ■ 

" In the first place, we don't know but what 
that woman who was his mother made it up to 
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impose upon some one, but even if it was true 
it does not prove that her husband was any- 
body particular. A respectable tradesman's son 
perhaps — that would be a great match for such 
a low common creature as she seems to have 
been." 

Kathleen tapped her foot impatiently on the 
floor. 

" And that ring — do you think it was a likely 
present for a tradesman's son to give away?" 

*' It depends, my dear, some of those people 
are very extravagant. But we don't know that 
it was given her ; perhaps she stole it." 
Aunt !" cried Kathleen, reproachfully. 
Upon my word I shouldn't wonder. At all 
events nothing we have seen proves that that 
young man is a bit better bom than we had 
reason to expect from the station we found him 
in. So pray don't allow any romantic ideas of 
that kind to take possession of you." 

*'I have no romantic ideas," said Kathleen 
excitedly. '* It makes no difference to me what 
he is, and I should scorn myself if it did. If he 
were a king's son, he could not be more entitled 
to my respect and gratitude than he is as — as 
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what I was base enough to call him just now, a 
linendraper's shopman." 

She forced herself to say the words in order 
to show her aunt what slight importance she 
attached to their meaning, but her voice in- 
voluntarily sank a Httle as she uttered them. 
She recovered herself instantly, however, and 
resumed : 

" Poor, poor fellow I" (she had been going to 
say poor dear fellow, and would have said it a 
few minutes before) '* if he only knew what a 
mcked ungrateful wretch he had risked his life 
to save I That I should have been capable of 
feeling so for an instant I it makes me ashamed 
of myself. But I was so put out by finding that 
you had got hold of such an absurd fancy ; it 
was all your fault." 

" I only wanted to warn you, my dear. 
Young men are so conceited." 

" As if you could not have given him credit 
for a little common sense. You may take my 
word for it, there is no danger of such an in- 
sane idea so much as crossing his brain. And I 
do hope and trust, aunt, you will never speak 
to me like that again, it gives me quite a turn. 
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Just when I was thinking I had had Buch a 
pleasant evening. It was too bad." 

She almost whimpered with vexation as she 
spoke, and assumed altogether such an injured 
air that Miss Thome was sorry that she had 
said so much, and endeavoured by changing the 
subject to make Kathleen forget her grievance. 
But though the subject was changed, the griev- 
ance still evidently rankled in the young lady's 
mind, and when shortly afterwards it was time 
to say good-night the injured air was as strongly 
marked as ever. She continued to wear it even 
on reaching the solitude of her own chamber, and 
set down her candle on the toilet-table mut- 
tering: 

" What a ridiculous notion 1 As if he could 
possibly be so silly 1" 

Just then she caught sight of a face reflected 
in her mirror — o. fair flushed face looking out 
from a rippling mass of dark brown hair, with 
delicately dimpled features, and [a pair of ripe 
red lips pursed poutingly together. The ex- 
pression was decidedly becoming, and she could 
not help seeing that the face was a very pretty 
one. As she contemplated it, however, this 
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pouting expression gradually faded away and 
was replaced by a look of unaccustomed thought- 
ftdness and gravity. 

*' Can there be any danger ?" she asked her- 
self. " Oh, how dreadftd if there were I To 
break his heart after saving my life — ^what a re- 
quital 1 And after all, there is no knowing 
what he may imagine. If he were a gentleman it 
would seem quite natural, and it is not because 
he does not always talk like a gentleman that 
he should not feel like one. How wrong not to 
think of that before I but I will remember to be 
careful for the fixture ; it was very good of aunt 
to advise me. She ought to have told me 
sooner, though — suppose the mischief should 
have been already done I oh 1 1 tremble to think 
of it. And I meant to be so kind to him, and 
to do so much good. Ahl what a strange 
mocking destiny is mine — a mocking destiny 1" 

She sighed, and repeated the phrase once or 
twice with dreary satisfaction, then resumed 
the course of her meditations : 

" I cannot believe it ; it is too horrible. He 

never could be so silly as to dream ^It is all 

aunt's fieaicy; she is prejudiced against him be- 
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cause he is poor. It is a pity, with her good 
points, that she should be so dreadfully narrow 
and conventional in her ideas, but there is no 
chance of changing her now, I fear ; the world 
has set its mark upon her, and it is too late. 
She never would have been afraid of a rich man 
or a lord taking such nonsense into his head, 
I know. And the best of it is, he is very likely 
all the time a rich man or a lord himself poor 
fellow. Ah I if only it could be found out I 1 
wonder what Aunt Maria would say then. She 
would be wanting to make me marry him whe- 
ther I would or not, like Lady Ashton and 
Lucy in the Bride of Lammermoor— only I'm 
not a bit like Lucy. Oh 1 I quite understand 
poor dear Aunt Maria." 

And with an alternate smile for Aunt Maria's 
weakness and a sigh for George Williams's hy- 
pothetical foUy, Kathleen set about preparing 
for bed. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LISTENING TO THE BAND. 

SHE awoke next morning with a very uncom- 
fortable impression as of something dis- 
agreeable which had happened. A good night's 
rest may sometimes do the same for the mind 
that it often does for the body, developing the 
fall soreness of a blow of which, before sleeping, 
the effect seemed to have almost gone off. Thus 
it was with Kathleen now, and she felt mental- 
ly stiff and bruised, or in other words humiliat- 
ed and depressed, even before she was suffici- 
ently awake to remember what was the matter. 
When she did remember, the feeling by no 
means abated. She was vexed with her aunt, 
vexed with George WilKams, vexed with her- 
selfi and her triple vexation continued in fiill 
force all the time of dressing. 

For the worst was, she could not throw it off 
as she might have wished by determining to 
forget the subject as a thing done with. The 
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subject was not done with. She owed a debt 
to George Williams which she had not paid, and 
paid it must be. But the act of payment, which 
she had looked forward to as a pleasure, had, 
for the present at least, been converted into 
a burden. She had been so delighted yester- 
day with the idea of writing to her uncle about 
the young man — and now she shrank from the 
task as the most disagreeable that could be im- 
posed on her. 

" They will be taking it into their heads next 
that I am. in love with him," she thought to her- 
self angrily. " The idea 1 But I believe there 
is no limit to what Aunt Maria is capable of sus- 
pecting." 

And so much did she dislike the notion of her 
conduct being thus misconstrued, that she did 
not say a word as to her intended letter, or in- 
deed about George Williams at all, during the 
whole of breakfast, and when the meal was 
over had the greatest diflSculty in prevailing on 
herself to fetch her writing materials. But she 
remembered what the nature of her obligation 
was, and determined to discharge it at any oost 
to her own feelings. 
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She managed to produce a very effective let- 
ter, in spite of a certain sense of constraint 
under which it was penned. Premising that 
she had a great favour to ask which, however, 
she was sure her dear uncle would not refuse, 
she related the miraculous escape she had had 
the other day, describing her danger and 
George's heroism with all the flowers of elo- 
quence she could think of. Then with much cir- 
cumlocution she explained the present imfortu- 
nate circumstances of her deliverer, chained to a 
daily routine of sordid and uncongenial tasks, and 
declared her intention of rescuing him from the 
slough of occupations so im worthy of his talents 
as he had rescued her from a watery grave. 
And finally came the pith and substance of the 
whole epistle — a request that her uncle would 
exert himself to provide Mr. Williams with 
some employment more honourable and more 
lucratiye than his present one. Any expenses 
that might be incurred in the way of premium 
or otherwise she pledged herself to pay with in- 
terest when she should come of age ; and, in 
case her uncle should doubt the value of her 
opinion as to the yoimg man's character and 
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abilities, she invited him to come to Stommonth 
to make inquirieB for himself, adding proudly 
that she had no fear of the result. 

On finishing this composition she showed it 
to her aunt, being determined not to seem 
ashamed of what she had said, when, to her 
great surprise and gratification. Miss Thome 
offered to strengthen it by a postscript of her 
own. This offer was accepted eagerly, for 
Kathleen had been troubled by sundry misgiv- 
ings whether so practical a person as she knew 
her uncle and guardian to be would consent to 
do her such a favour as she asked solely in de- 
ference to her unsupported entreaties. 

The postscript was written, and was every- 
thing that Kathleen could desire. In it Miss 
Thome said that this Mr. Williams had really 
saved the dear child's life under very harrowing 
circumstances, that he seemed a respectable and 
deserving young man for his condition in life, 
and that, all things considered, she thought her 
brother had better come and look into the mat- 
ter at once ; nothing was more to be deprecated 
than letting obligations of that kind stand over. 

The fact was, poor Miss Thome was anxious 
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to get the question of George Williams disposed 
of, and she thought this might be the shortest 
way of doing it. 

After this important letter had been sealed 
and despatched, Kathleen began to feel much 
happier. She had fairly written herself back 
into good-humour, and having done her duty 
felt at liberty to cast from her mind the subject 
of her j!>ro%^ with its attendant disagreeables. 
As neither she nor her aunt was inclined to re- 
vert to it, this was comparatively an easy task, 
and by dinner-time that day she had nearly 
succeeded in forgetting all that ha druffled her so 
much. But she was not allowed to forget it long.. 

After tea she and her aunt, according to their 
custom, went out to walk on the parade and lis- 
ten to the band. The evening was very fine> 
and the niunber of fashionable promenaders 
greater than usual. The effect on Kathleen's 
spirits was very exhilarating, and, quite restored 
to good terms with herself, she sauntered up 
and down on her aunt's arm, dividing her atten- 
tion pretty equally between the music, the com- 
pany, and the purple-crested mountains of cloud 
which towered up along the sea-horizon with 
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nigged glowing outlineB Kke those of an en- 
chanted coast. As for the linen-draper's shop- 
man and everything connected with him, the 
topic had for the present passed into total ob- 
livion. Suddenly her eyes fell on a group of 
three yomig men, who, with their faces turned 
from the sea, stood leaning against the rail 
which protected the outer edge of the parade, 
apparently amusing themselves by watching 
the company. At the same moment she recog- 
nized in one of them, with a feeling of as much 
surprise as though she had forgotten his exist- 
ence, the subject of her epistolary labours of 
that morning, George Williams. 

George Williams indeed it was, who, contrary 
to his usual wont, had accepted the invitation 
of his friends Smithson and Walker to come 
with them for a turn on the parade. His gene- 
ral practice was to go straight home as soon as 
business was over, so as to be in time for an 
evening walk with Alice, but on the present oc- 
casion the proposal to go on the parade was 
too tempting to be resisted. He remembered 
having heard his new acquaintances speak of 
walking there in the evenings, and felt that the 
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glory of meeting and shaking hands with them 
in the presence of Smithson and Walker was a 
chance not to be neglected. 

Inunediately on catching sight of him, all that 
had passed since they last met recurred to 
Kathleen's mind in fall force, and the feeling of 
constraint and discomfort which had possessed 
her in the morning came back upon her as 
strong as ever. Her first impulse was to whis- 
per to her aunt to tinm, but they were already 
within a yard or two from where the young men 
were standing, so that it was obviously too 
late for such an expedient, and directly after- 
wards she saw that she too was recognized. 
She stood for an instant at a loss what to do, 
then, enraged at herself fortius want of common 
courtesy towards the man to whom she owed 
so much, cut the matter short by extending her 
hand with extra cordiality. 

"How do you do, Mr. Williams? I am very 
glad to see you.'' 

"You do me great honour. Miss St. Quintin," 
responded George with a gratified flush, for 
he thought of what the young men standing 
just behind him would say. 
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Kathleen saw that he was pleased, and would 
have given anything to have been a little more 
reticent. So she looked very grave, and de- 
voted herself to the tassel of her parasol, leavr 
ing her aunt to carry on the conversation. But 
Miss Thome only bowed very stiffly, and as 
Greorge, cowed by her stateliness, did not know 
what to say, there ensued a pause which Kath- 
leen felt to be very oppressive. Whatever hap* 
pened, she could not and would not suffer the 
poor fellow's feelings to be hurt. 
. " Are all your family quite well to-day ?" she 
asked, looking up from her parasoL, 

" Quite well, thank you, miss. You are very 
kind to take so much interest in them, I am sure." 

" Oh 1 but they are such nice people ; every- 
body must like them for — for their own sake, 
you know." 

She said this to prevent George from think- 
ing that she felt any special regard for them on 
his account, but the words had scarcely left her 
lips before she saw that they might produce a to- 
tally different effect from what she had intended, 
and became dumb with vexation and confusion. 
And then, to make matters worse, she felt a hot 
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flush coining over her cheeks. She tried to stop 
it by remembering what her aunt would think, 
but that only made it come faster. 

A horrible silence followed, during which she 
knew that Miss Thome was watching with all 
her eyes. Yes, evidently her aunt took for 
granted that she was in love with that young 
man — ^how unjust, how cruel, how odious I As 
she thought thus, she could not refrain from fur- 
tively glancing upwards to see exactly -^^^t 
sort of person it was whom she was supposed 
to favour so highly. He was good-looking, 
there was no denying, almost better looking 
than she had imagined, but that was no reason 
why her aunt should think her in love with him. 
It was really outrageous. 

*' It is a fine evening," said George at last, feel- 
ing that this prolonged silence would not do if 
Smithson and Walker were to be properly im- 
pressed. 

" Very fine," answered Kathleen stijffly, for she 
was determined not to do or say anything more 
that could by any possibility encourage him. 

*' And very pleasant for walking," he added, 
with a desperate efibrt at keeping up the conver- 
sation. 
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" Oh 1 very much so indeed." 

" I always think there is nothing like a little 
pedestrian exercise in the evening," he went on, 
more fluently this time, for he had just thought 
of a good way of letting Smithson and Walker 
understand that the ladies kept their carriage. 
" I do not wonder that you have been for once 
tempted to forego the use of your vehicle." 

Kathleen did not very well understand what 
he was aiming at, and would not commit her- 
self by answering. Miss Thome, who had by 
this time recovered her presence of mind, availed 
herself of the pause to interpose : 

" There is the band beginning again, my dear." 

"Music hath charms, they say," observed 
George, sniggering. 

" We had better go on," said Miss Thome, 
taking no notice of the witty remark, and then^ 
with a dignified inclination towards George, 
added : " Good evening, Mr. Williams." 

George felt himself snubbed, and, fearfdl that 
he had given oflfence, raised his hat, and said 
hesitatingly : 

" Good evening, ladies. I — ^I hope I have not 
been detaining you," 
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. Kathleen had ahready been secretly resenting 
her aunt's rudeness, and the mournful apologe- 
tic tone in which the last words were uttered 
stung her to the quick with remorse. What I 
had it come to this, that with her pride and sel-» 
fish cowardice she was letting her deliverer de- 
part pained and wounded from her presence ? 
And if indeed his feelings towards her were such 
as her aunt seemed to fear, what incalculable 
anguish must he be enduring 1 She looked up 
at him with her dark eyes filled with a soft an-r 
gelic pity. 

*' Good-bye, Mr. Williams," she murmured, 
holding out her hand timidly as he was turning 
away. " I am sorry we must go, but it will not 

be very long before we meet again, I hope • 

that is, I — I dare say," she added, prudential 
considerations suddenly recurring to her, and 
making her blush and stammer very uneasily. 

She let him hold her hand for a moment, then 
withdrew it somewhat abruptly, and rushed off 
to rejoin her aunt, who in her impatience had al- 
ready moved forward. 

George was left to the company of Smith- 
son and Walker, who fastened upon him with 
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as much avidity as he could have desired. 

**So that is the young lady?" said Smith- 
son, who had of course heard all the particulars 
of the river adventure. " A doosed fine girl, to 
be sure." 

*' Uncommon," said Walker. " Williams, my 
boy, I congratulate you." 

" They are very nice people, I thiok," replied 
George modestly. " And extremely genteel and 
select, as you may see. You have no idea what an 
elegantly ftimished residence they have — quite 
a mansion, really. And a splendid carriage and 
pair — ^I never saw a handsomer." 

" I hope you'll give me a ride in it some day," 
said Smithson. 

*' What do you mean I" said George, blushing. 

" Ah 1 he's a deep dog, ain't he, Walker I Pre- 
tends not to know what I mean." 

"Damned deep dog," said Walker. "And 
damned lucky dog too. Wish I was in his shoes." 

" Hear, hear," said Smithson. " Ditto ditto." 

" What nonsense you two chaps do talk I" ex- 
claimed George, looking however not ill-pleased. 
" I declare I can't understand you at all this 
evening." 
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"He don't understand us," said Smithson. 
" Here's innocence !" 

"Quite interesting," said Walker, with a 
strong emphasis on the penultimate syllable. 

" I wonder if he imderstood the young lady 
any better," said Smithson. 

" What nonsense I" exclaimed George again. 
" She didn't say anything particular — ^not extra 
particular, you know. You might have heard 
everything if you had listened." 

" Oh 1 we heard everything and saw every- 
thing too, didn't we, Walker ? And very pretty 
she koked when she was blushing, I can tell 
you." 

"A. 1," assented Walker. 

" What fellows you are 1" said George bash- 
fully. " It is really too bad to go and say such 
things ; you ought to know that girls can't help 
being a little nervous sometimes, especially with 
strangers looking on. But of course I know 
you don't mean it ; it is only your fiin, eh ?" 

He asked the question as if he expected a 
serious answer, but before he could obtain one, 
a bevy of young ladies were seen approaching, 
comprising the principal beauties of the mantle 
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and bonnet departments at Messrs. Jenkinson's. 
With these the gallant Smithson and Walker 
coalesced at once, so that George, finding that 
there was no more to be got out of them, decid- 
ed to take his way home. 

But though he was of course glad to be on 
his road back to Alice, he could not help regret- 
ting that his talk with Smithson and Walker 
had been so prematurely interrupted. He had 
rather enjoyed the conversation, notwithstand- 
ing that it made him feel slightly awkward ; and 
besides, he could not help being curious to know 
as a matter of fact how far exactly the foolish 
fellows had been in jest or in earnest. Could 
there really be anything in what they said 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

GEORGE TAKES HOME NEWS. 

I N uneventful period of some days followed, 
•^^ during which, though George had by no 
means lost sight of this question, he was not 
able to make any progress towards its solution. 
Smithson and Walker were such hare-brained 
young men that it was diflSicult to make them 
talk seriously on any subject, especially one 
which it was necessary to approach so delicate- 
ly. Nor had he any proper opportunity of test- 
ing by personal observation what amount of 
truth there might be in their insinuations, how- 
ever much for curiosity's sake he would have 
liked to do so. Once or twice again within the 
next few days he ventured to keep Alice wait* 
ing for him at home while he went to the parade 
to see if he could come across Miss St, Quintin ; 
but, though each time he succeeded in getting 
sight of her, and even in exchanging a few 
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words, the meetmgs were too short to help him 
in forming any positive conclusion. She cer- 
tainly struck him as being rather nerrotis and 
confused, but then, for aught he knew, she 
might haye been the same with anybody else, 
and besides, he was always too much fluttered 
himself to be able to take any very accorate note 
of her demeanour. So the matter continued to 
rest pretty much where it had been on the 
evening when Smithson and Walker had ban- 
tered him, and about a week passed witiiout 
anything new occurring to vary the ordinary 
tenor of his life. 

One morning at the end of this time, when he 
bad just finished serving a customer, he was 
startled by hearing his name pronounced by an 
authoritative voice which he knew to be that^ 
not ofone of the shop-walkers or junior partners, 
but of the chief and senior of all, the mighty 
Jenkinson himself. He looked round with be- 
coming reverence, and found the great man 
close upon him. 
- " Mr. Williams, are you disengaged!'' 

" Just ready, sir." 

" Then you will step into the private room at 
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the l3ack. A lady and gentleman are waiting 
for you." 

George concluded that the lady and gentle- 
man must be regarded by his employer as specir 
ally favoured customers, if not personal friends, 
and hastened to obey the mandate, quite proud 
that he should have been chosen for the honour 
Qf serving such distinguished visitors. 

On entering the private room at the back- 
not a domestic sanctuary as at Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams's, but simply a well-ordered waiting-room 
r—the first person George saw was a gentleman 
who sat opposite the door. He was an elderly man 
with stoutish comfortably proportioned figure, 
an important expression of coimtenance, and 
short upright hair which gave him an appear- 
ance of much business-like vigilance and alert- 
ness — a stand-no-nonsense sort of look, as George 
phrased it to himself. While the yoimg man 
was still wondering what this personage's com- 
mands would be, the rustle of feminine drapery 
reminded him that there was a lady in the room. 
With a graceful obeisance he turned towards 
the quarter whence the sound had proceeded, 
when judge of his surprise on recognizing in the 
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elderly gentleman'B compcmion a distiiigiuslied 
acquaintance of his own I The lady was no other 
than Miss Thome. 

She returned his salutation with a stiff in- 
clination of the head, and then, looking at the 
gentleman, said: 

" This is the young man, brother." 

" Hum, I thought as much," said the gentle- 
man, and scanned him with critical eyes. " Sit 
down, young fellow, I want to speak to you." 

George did as he was told, though he felt 
that the patronising familiarity of the address 
scarcely befitted his dignity. 

" We had better begin by understanding each 
other at once," said the gentleman. " My name 
is Thome." 

George bowed, feeling however that the in- 
formation had done wonderfully little towards the 
mutual understanding of which the gentleman 
spoke. 

" Now I believe," continued Mr. Thome, 
" that the other day you were of some use to a 
young lady who is a relation of mine — saved her 
life, in fact." 

George bowed again, and was about to declare 
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that the day in question was the proudest of his 
existence, but Mr. Thorne went on without 
waiting for an answer. 

" Of course a service like that cannot be al- 
lowed to pass without acknowledgment, and as 
the young lady's guardian I have taken the 
matter in hand." 

" Oh, sir I" said George tremulously. 
. " I have been at Stornmouth for the last day 
or two making inquiries about you, so that I 
might see what was best to be done. I find 
from your employer that you are steady and in- 
dustrious, with a thoroughly satisfactory cha- 
racter for integrity, and a very fair notion of 
accounts." 

George blushed, but did not feel so highly 
gratified at this description of himself as per- 
haps he ought to have done. 

"And that your present salary is seventy-five 
pounds a year. Well, if you like, I will put 
you in the way of making it just double." 

"A hundred and fifty a year," said Miss 
Thome, for the young man looked so absolute- 
ly dumbfounded that she hardly thought he 
understood. 
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A hundred and fifty a year I George scarce- 
ly knew wliich end of him was uppermost. A 
hundred and fifty I — ^that was just the figure he 
had always fixed in his own mind as a sufficient 
income to marry upon. So he might marry at 
once now. Dear, dear Alice I 

"That would only be for the first year or 
two," continued Mr. Thome, in his dry, matter- 
of-fact tones. "With diligence and alnlity, 
there is no sajdng what you might not rise to. 
The office is one of the best I know." 

"An office I" stammered George, almost 
awed by the magnificence of his own destiny. 
*' Not in the retail way, then ?" 

" The head of the firm is a fiiend of my own," 
said Mr. Thorne, with dignity ; then, remember- 
ing that the young man was entitled to some 
information on the subject, he added, a little 
more graciously : **Mr. Rumney of Bmnney and 
Kumney's, in fisict." 

" Kmnney and Rumney's, sir f " said George 
timidly. 

" Of King William Street, aty. The great 
South American house, you know.** 

" Oh indeed, sir I" 
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' " The situation is one which I should strong- 
ly recommend you to accept, young man." 

*' Accept I Oh 1 sir, if you only think there 
is the slightest chance of my being fortunate 
enough ^" 

** You loay regard that part of the matter as 
^uite settled* I have ascertained &om Mr« 
Ruminey that he will be at once willing to re- 
ceiye you as clerk at the salary I have men- 
tioned." 

The room swam before George's eyes. What 
would Alice say when she heard I His darling 
Alice! 

" I don't know how to thank you, sir. You 
haye made me happy for ever and ever." 

" I hope it may prove so, Mr. Williams. It is 
rather an experiment I am trying, but I dare 
say it will all come right. You will have to 
work hard, though." 

"I will, sir." 

"You must. And look here, you will have 
your evenings to yourself and if you take my 
advice you will try to improve yourself all you 
can. A young man in London can't study too 
hard; it keeps him out of mischief, and gets 
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him on in life besides. Mind, yon are g^ing 
into a kind of thing a great deal above what 
you have been used to, and if you are to do 
<^7 good in it you can't polish yourself up too 
much." 

" I am aware of it, sir. All the leisure mo- 
ments I have shall be devoted to self^ulture,** 
said George enthusiastically, while visions of 
himself as a pale interesting student, burning 
the midnight oil over his books, rose flattering- 
ly before his mind's eye. 

" It will be your best chance for getting on," 
said Mr. Thome, looking at him attentively 
with his shrewd grey eyes. "Well, you are 
young, and I dare say you'll do, but it's not 
what I approve of as a general rule, trying peo- 
ple at anything above what they have been 
brought up to." 

^* I'm sure, sir, I can't tell you how honoured 
I feel by your singling me out ^" 

" Ah I well, well," grumbled Mr. Thome, ** we 
must all be governed by circumstances some* 
times." 

^* It was Miss St. Quintin's wish that after the 
service you had rendered her you should not. 
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remain in your present employment," explained 
Miss Thorne, who thought that it was not 
wholesome for the young man to be puffed up 
with the idea that he owed his promotion to his 
own merits. " I do not know that my brother 
would have seen fit ^" 

" Miss* St. Quintin I" cried George, who in 
his excitement had almost forgotten that there 
was any such person. " How kind and good of 
Miss St. Quintin, to be sure I She little knows 
how happy she has made me I Oh 1 sir, and 
you, madam, will you please tell her that I am 
grateful from the bottom of my heart ? I wish 

she was here, that she might see ^But of 

course I will do myself the honour of calling to 
pay my respects." 

There was a pause, dming which George saw 
brother and sister look at each other, and won- 
dered what they meant by it. At last Miss 
Thorne said coldly, but with some embarrass- 
ment: 

" You need not mind about calling, Mr. Wil- 
lianis* You will have so little time, and I will ex- 
plain to Miss St. Quintin ^Indeed I — ^I would 

rather you did not give yourself the trouble." 
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"Trouble, madam!" exclaimed George, and 
then he stopped. An idea had just occurred to 
him which actually took away his breath. The 
banter of Smithson and Walker — ^the parade — 

the blushes — and now ^Was it possible that 

Miss Thome was afraid ? 

" There, you hear, we don't want ceremony," 
said Mr. Thome, in his brusque way. **And 
you will have little enough time to turn your- 
self round in, I can tell you. Mr. Bumney must 
have the vacancy filled within the week." 

'* But, sir '' 

" Oh I there will not be any difficulty. I have 
arranged all that with Mr. Jenkinson, and if you 
choose to accept the situation you may consider 
yourself free from this moment." 

George was dumb with wonder, not only won- 
der at the prospect of so sudden a change in his 
destiny, but wonder as to what could be the 
reason for it. Surely they were in a strange 
hurry to get him away from Stommouth. Were 
they very much afraid, then ? 

" Well, young man, is it to be yes or no f " 

" Oh 1 yes, of course, sir. But ^" 

** Very good, then we may consider the thing 
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eettled. Let me see, I have your address — ^I 
will send it to Mr. Runme j, and he will comma- 
nicate all necessary instructions. There is no- 
thing that need detain us ftirther, I think, Mr, 
Williams. . If you should have any absolute oo 
casion to consult me you can drop me a line at 
154 Marine Parade, and I will step round to 
your place." 

The idea of Mr. Thome stepping round to 
George's place I How anxious they were to 
keep him away from No. 154 1 They must be 
very much afraid indeed. 

" I believe we have nothing more to mention,'* 
resinned Mr. Thome, rising and taking up his 
hat. ** So now if you please we will say good- 
day, and good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Mr. Williams," said Miss Thome, 
more graciously than she had ever yet spoken 
to him, perhaps to show him that she meant it 
to be a parting. " I hope you will be steady 
and remember my brother's advice ; if ever I 
see you again it will be very gratifying to me 
to find that it has been so." 

" Good afternoon, madam. And will you 
please say to Miss St. Quintin ^" 
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" Oh yes I Miss St. Quintin will quite xinder- 
«tand. Good-bye. I wish you a very pleasant 
journey." 

They must be horribly afraid — ^he felt assured 
of it. The assurance put him in sucb a flutter 
that he almost stumbled as he went to the pri- 
vate door to show them out, besides making his 
ferewell bow with unusual clumsiness. 

As soon as they were gone, he hurried to Mr. 
Jenkinson, and, having ascertained that in pur- 
suance of a previous agreement with Mr. Thome 
the firm was willing to release him without fur- 
ther notice, he made haste to avail himself of 
the permission by taking his leave at once. It 
was well that he could do so, for in his present 
state of mind it is doubtfiil if he could have sold 
so much as a yard of ribbon without making a 
mistake. 

Never in his life had he been in such a state 
of mind before. On leaving the shop he took 
the way towards home, but it was more from 
the instinct of habit than from any settled pur- 
pose of going anywhere in particular. His 
thoughts were in the strangest and most chao- 
tic disorder— ideas of Alice, Miss St. Quintin, 
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his new salary, the City, midnight study, his 
mother's letter, his paternal relations, the House 
of Lords, Miss St. Quintin and Alice, jostling 
each other confusedly in his mind. At first these 
ideas were too vague and fragmentary to find 
expression even in the depths of his own consci- 
ousness, merely presenting themselves as a 
series of broken mental images, and it was not 
till he had gone fully halfway, with a fresh cool 
breeze blowing in his face all the time, that they 
began to form themselves into anything like a 
monologue. Even when they had reached this 
stage they remained curiously jumbled and un- 
connected, as the following attempted rendering 
of them will show. 

"It must be, I am sure it must be; they 
wouldn't frighten themselves like that about 
nothing. I wonder if I ought to call after all 
and thank her — ^it would almost seem unkind 
not to, and then I should be able to judge for my- 
self ^I must really have a very distinguished 

kind of air about me — ^hereditary, I suppose. 
I wonder what Alice would say, but it isn't a 
sort of thing exactly I could tell her, I wish 
she could come to know though ; she has never 
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properly done me justice. How she has always 
tried to take me down about my femily I but 
Miss St. Quintin saw at once there was some- 
thing in it — Miss St. Quintin is a lady. And 
only to think ^They were evidently as fright- 
ened as possible, they would like to lock her xsp 
from me if they could. But Love laughs at 
locksmiths, they say. Not that there could be 
anything of that sort on my part, of course— 
there's Alice, you know. Poor Alice, I wouldn't 
for the world — dear Alice 1 How pleased she 
will be when she hears I a hundred and fifty a 
year I Why then, we can get married when 
we like — so we can I I almost think, though, it 
must not be just directly — ^poor Miss St. Quintin 
— on her money, as one may say — ^it would be 
hardly delicate under the circmnstances. And 
then everybody knows living is so dear in Lon- 
don, and of course in my new walk of life there 

will be a kind of style to be kept up ^We had 

much better wait a year or two. Besides, I 
want to go in for a course of study ; that old 
chap was quite right. If I was to stick for a 
little while at French and Latin and Greek and 
such like, I should be ready for anything, and 
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there is no knowing what may be found out 
some day, as Miss St. Quintin said. How badly 
AKce behaved that evening 1 one would think 
she did it on purpose. Oh I it will be much 
better to put it off for two or three years — much 
better for all parties. It will be lonely for me 
in London, but I shan't feel it when I'm so hard 
at work. Perhaps I shall fall in with my 
family there, who knows ? I feel somehow as 
if something must turn up soon; after all, it 
won't be so much stranger than what has hap- 
pened already. An office in the City — ^who 
would have thought of such a thing this morn- 
ing ? a private office. Well, it will be a sort of 
preparation for me before entering on my pro- 
per inborn position — a kind of intermediate 
wear, as one may say. I wonder what the title 
is. There is somebody usurping it just now 
very likely, but, as Miss St. Quintin said, no- 
thing can take away my right. And so actually 

Miss St. Quintin ^who could have expected 

it — so rich as she is, and evidently moving in 
the highest circles. And so pretty too, one of 
the prettiest girls I ever saw — next to Alice, of 
course. Though indeed she was prettier than 
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Alice the other evening — ^Alice was not looking 
well at all. She was out of sorts at the idea 
of my being a great man, I suppose. That is 
just her way ; she has always behaved badly on 
that point. One would say she w^as jealouB 
of my getting into a higher sphere because 
she feels she wouldn't be up to the mark. 
She is afraid I should be ashamed of her 
and throw her over, perhaps. Well, it is natu- 
ral enough she should feel so, I dare say, and I 
have no doubt that my relations would be very 
violent in their opposition to such an alliance ; 
they would be wanting me to marry somebody 
who — somebody more in the style of Miss St. 
Quintin, in fact. But that would be out of the 
question quite, you know — ^poor dear Alice — 
after knowing her so long — ^and raising expec- 
tations — ^I couldn't think of it. Besides, it 
would break my heart of course — she is such a 
darling. And then she is so fond of me and 
looks up to me so, I dare say I could mould her 
into a lady in time. If she would only take 
pattern by Miss St. Quintin, how nice it would 
be I Miss St. Quintin is such a perfect lady I 
And the idea of her being partial to me I It 
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looks like a dream, so it does, I wonder if I 
ought to call. One would like to find out if it 
is true — and 'pon my word I think it would 
look downright ungrateftd if I went away with- 
out ever having been near her. I must think 
about it — I couldn't bear to be ungrateful. Well, 
here we are at last. I wonder what they'll say 
when they hear." 

At this point he was obliged to suspend his 
meditations, being in the act of entering the 
little haberdashery shop. Here he found no- 
body but Mr. Williams the elder, who was 
sitting behind the counter reading a newspaper 
as composedly as if there was no chance of his 
being disturbed by a customer. And indeed 
there was not much, this being the hour of the 
day (nearly one o'clock) when everybody in 
that neighbourhood was either about beginning 
or finishing dinner. 

" Why George I" said Mr. Williams, looking 
up firom his newspaper as though scarcely be- 
lieving his eyes, " you at this time of day 1" 

"I've got a holiday," explained George 
briefly, for he did not care to unbosom himself 
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to so stolid a listener as Mr. Williains. ^Where's 
mother and Alice ?" 

'^Mother is in the kitchen seeing after the 
dinner, and Alice is laying the cloth. Who 
would have thought of you getting a holiday! 
Nothing wrong, I hope t" 

" Oh dear no ! I'll tell you all about it at din- 
ner-time. Alice is in the parlour, is she I** 

And as he asked the question he laid his hand 
on the door of the little passage which led to 
the room behind, and passed in without await- 
ing a reply. Mr. Williams looked for a moment 
as though he were inclined to follow, but, con- 
cluding that George wanted an interview with 
Alice in private, smiled to himself knowingly, 
and went on with his paper as if nothing had 
happened. 

"I have such news for you," cried George, 
biu-sting into the Httle parlour where Alice was 
busy arranging the dinner-table. 

Alice looked up, quite startled by the sud- 
denness of the apparition. 

" George I Is anything the matter I" 

" Matter I Of course not. Alice, what do you 
think — ^IVe got a situation in an office, a private 
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office. One of tte best, houses in London^ they 
Bay^ — ^Buniney and Rumney's in K ing William 
Street. And Fm to begin dfrectly, at a salary 
of one hundred, and fifty a, year — ^what do you 
think of that ? Not that a hundred and fifty a 
year will go anything like so far there as here," 
he added, with a prudent moderation of his im- 
petuosity, for it had just occurred to him that 
^e mention of such a sum might raise expectar 
tions which he was not at present prepared to 
fulfil. " But it is a nice little figure to begin 
with, and it is only a beginnings for in a year or 
two they say I may rise to ever so much more. 
It's a South American house: — one of those tip- 
top City concerns. So my fortune's as good as 
made, you see. Ain't you pleased, ain't you % 
Dear, dear Alicel" 

He paused, rubbing his hands, but AHce did 
not speak. She could not realise anything to 
herself yet, except that George would have to 
go away. 

** How" surprised you look, to be sure I It is 
too good to be believed, I suppose you think ?" 

"I am very much surprised," she said trembling, 

"You did not expect that such a piece of 

l2 
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luck would ever come to me, did you ? But you 
Bee strange things will happen sometimes, and 
so I've always said." 

" You will have to go and live in London, 
George ?" 

*' Of course— didn't I tell you it was an office 
intheatyr 

He was beginning to get rather c^ with her, 
for her undemonstrative reception of his great 
news had chilled him very considerably. That 
he should be ready to make such a sacrifice for 
her sake, and yet find her take so little appar- 
ent interest in his concerns 1 

" You understand, don't you ?" he asked. 

It was as much as she could do to keep her- 
self fi'om bursting into tears, but she would not 
let her weakness spoil the pleasure of his good 
fortune ; and, making an effort (such an eflEbrt 1) 
to restrain them, managed to murmur forth : 

" Oh yes ! I imderstand. I congratulate you 
very much." 

George thought her the coldest of human 
beings. 

" I cannot help being surprised, you know," 
she said, trying to smile as she saw how grave 
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and offended he looked. " It was such an im- 
likely thing to happen." 

" Oh yes I very unlikely of course — a cut 
above me altogether, eh ? But you see Miss 
St. Quintin did not think so." 

" Miss St. Quintin ! Was it Miss St. Quin- 
tin '' 

" Yes, it was all her doing. She understood 
I was being thrown away where I was ; being a 
lady, she can enter into that kind of thing, you 
see. Well, what do you think of Miss St. Quin- 
tin now?" 

" Oh I of course she has behaved very well. 
But then you did a great deal for her." 

"Ah yes 1 1 know you never liked her," said 
George bitterly, for certainly Alice had passed 
her opinion on Miss St. Quintin with a great 
deal of reserve. 

" Oh George I how can you ? I never said so." 

" Yes, but you feel so, don't you ?" 

"I know so little of her, I can't feel one way 
or the other." 

George shrugged his shoulders and was silent. 
Alice was jealous of Miss St. Quintin, evidently. 
Well, if she chose to insult him with so unreason- 
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able a sentiment he could not help it. If shfi 
was uncomfortable or nnhappj he was Bony, 
but it was entirely her own doin^. He had 
come in overflowing with love and tendemeflB^ 
and if she had only behaved ' herself a littk 
better and shown herself a little more pleased 
at his advancement, he would certainly by this 
time have said something which wotdd have con- 
vinced her that she had nothing to fear. Of 
course he had been intending to tell her that 
though their marriage could not take place just 
at once, it certainly should not be delayed be- 
yond a year or two. And indeed of course he 
intended to tell her so still, only not quite this 
minute. It was right and fitting thai she should 
be punished a little affcer the way she had be* 
haved. • 

" I hope you will be very happy in your new 
life, George," she said at last, when the silence 
had become too much for her. 

*^ I hope so too," said he. And then he was 
silent again, for he was thinking whether he 
might not remit the rest of her punishment on 
the spot. It seemed to him that her voice had 
trembled when she had spoken, and he was half 
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minded to make her happy at once by a few 
words of tenderness which his instinct told him 
would have the desired effect. But while he 
was considering whether he would or would not- 
be thus merciful, the opportunity was taken 
from him by the entrance into the room of a 
third person in the shape of Mrs. Williams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DONALD. 



" r ALMOST wonder Mr. Williams does not 
-^ call, or ^vlite, or something," said Kath- 
leen to her aunt two days afterwards, as the 
pair Bat working together in the parlour after 
breakfast, while Mr. Thome was reading his 
newspaper in a separate comer, " I really think 
he ought to have taken some notice of uncle's 
kindness." 

She had not brought herself to make the 
remark until the subject had been rankling in 
her mind for some time. But she really was 
sm^^rised at George Williams's conduct, and she 
could not help expressing her surprise. She 
would have repudiated with indignation the 
charge of rendering a service to him or anybody 
else Avith the expectation of being thanked 
for it ; still it is never pleasant to have one's 
benefits accepted absolutely as a matter of 
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course, especially for a young lady who has 
been making herself miserable with the idea that 
the recipient of such benefits is devotedly in 
love with her. 

" He thanked your uncle quite sufficiently at 
the time, my dear." 

" Yes, but he might have known it was not 
only uncle— Altogether it is very strange. 
Perhaps he is ill." 

Miss Thome thought it best to put an end at 
once to all misapprehension on the subject. 

*'I don't suppose that, Kathleen. The fact 
is, I told him he need not trouble himself about 
calling." 

"You told him so, aunt?" said the young 
lady with a sudden flush. " And pray what was 
the use of telling him such a thing ?" 

" I — I did not wish him to come, my dear." 

" Then I think you used him particularly 
badly. And — ^and I do not understand what 
you can possibly have meant by it," cried Kath- 
leen, while the flush deepened in intensity. 

She was so much put out that she forgot all 
about her uncle being in the room, and was 
considerably startled when she found herself 
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answered by his trenchant tones, ixiBtead of the 
mild wavering ones of her aunt. 

** I understand what your aunt meant by it 
very well," he said, looking at her severely ov» 
his newspaper. *' She meant that she does not 
approve of young ladies treating shap-boys as 
if they were equals, and I don't approve of it 
either." 

** I don't imderstand you now," said Kathleen 
defiantly. She stood a good deal in awe of this 
stem unde of hers, but at this moment she fdt 
herself so cruelly, so unjustly persecuted that 
she would not have shown any of her awe for 
the world. 

" Then it is time you should understaaid, young 
lady. I had not intended to say anything about 
it, but I must now." 

** About what, unde I" 

" Well then, I have been a good deal shocked 
by what your aunt has told me of your conduct 
with regard to this young man. To say the 
least, it has not been lady-like." 

Kathleen's heart swelled with indignation, 
so that she could not make answer. Then her 
uncle and aunt had been sitting in coundl about 
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her, had they ? canvassing the mipposed state 
of her feelings as though she had publicly ao-^ 
cepted George Williams as a lover? She writhed 
under the idea, but the sense of the injustioe 
which had been done her would not allow her 
to expostulate. 

Her uncle thought she was taking his remon- 
strances rather well. 

^ I do not want to hurt your feelings^" he con- 
tinued more gently. " Only you must be more 
prudent in future, that is all. You see I have 
done what you wished, and got this young fel- 
low into a berth where he may do capitally if he 
chooses; and now you must do what I wish, 
and not think any more about him." 

As if she wanted to think any more about 
him I But she would not be threatened into 
forgetting that he had saved her life-nao, neverl 

•* There's a good girl. I see you understand 
me. And now that we have settled that, we 
will never mention the subject again«" 

Speaking thus, he folded his paper so as to 
bring it into convenient compass, and resumed 
his reading. 

^ I don't care how often the subject is men-^ 
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tioned," said Kathleen proudly, after a pause. 
" I consider I have been grossly insulted.'* 

"OhI is that the way of itr saidMr. Thome 
coolly. " Then I hope you will try not to lay 
yourself open to such insults again." 

And he went on very composedly with hifi 
paper, and had probably forgotten all about the 
matter in another minute. 

But Kalhleen could not forget bo easily, and 
sat brooding darkly over her wrongs none the 
less persistently because she made no attempt 
at further reply. A long silence followed, 
broken at last by Miss Thome, who, under- 
standing something of the situation, and having 
sundry fears as to the wrath to come when the 
protecting presence of her brother should be 
withdrawn, was anxious to bring about a tadt 
reconciliation. 

" Suppose we go out now ?" she suggested. 
^* It is a pity to lose such a beautiful morning. 
John, will you come too ? You have not seen 
half the pretty walks yet." 

"I'm your man, Maria. A walk or drive, 
whichever you Hke. You women mew your- 
selves up in the house far too much/' 
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. **^I will go and get on my things directly," 
said Miss Thome, folding np her work in great 
haste, "and Kathleen too, won't yon, dear?" 

But Kathleen was too deeply offended to ac- 
cept the olive-branch so readily. 

" I am not inclined to go out this morning," 
she replied with frigid statehness, 

" Not inclined, dear f 

" I prefer remaining at home." 

Miss Thome hesitated, and seemed about to 
expostulate, but Mr. Thorne — who began to un- 
derstand how the land lay, and had no notion, 
as he afterwards told his sister, of humouring such 
airs — cut matters short by interposing curtly : 

" Never mind, Maria, you and I prefer to go 
out. There is nothing to wait for." 

Miss Thorne sighed, and looked at her niece 
imploringly. But the girl only kept her head 
more obstinately bent over her work, and the 
poor lady, knowing that her brother was frown- 
ing at her all the time, had no choice but to go 
and get ready. For a few minutes Kathleen 
was left alone with her uncle, but no word was 
said between them, and at last, when Miss 
Thorne was heard coming downstairs, he rose 
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and went out of the room withont spealdngi 
Presently Kathleen heard the street-door clo86^ 
and knew that she was left to herself for the 
rest of the morning. 

She let her work fall on her lap, and leaned 
back in her chair as though to give herself up to 
the fill! enjoyment of her wrongs. For though 
she had been intensely mortified by her nude's 
rebuke and the idea that he could have sup- 
posed such a rebuke justified by her conduct or 
feelings, there was a kind of luxury too in find* 
ing herself the victim of so horrible a persecution. 
How hard and tyrannic^^l and unjust they were I 
how shallow and short-sighted and narrow-mindf- 
ed I Why, if it had been all true what they 
thought or pretended to think, they could not 
have said or done worse ; had they not vilified 
and insulted her, and gone away leaving her in 
disgrace? And what was it all for? Because 
she had felt and expressed an interest in the 
fete and fortunes of the man who had saved her 
life, because she had shown herself desirous of 
using him as a human being with humem rights 
ought to be used. And for this she was accus- 
ed of treating a shop-boy as an equal. Shop- 
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boy indeed ! It would be well for the world if 
all the men and women in it were as noble and 
brave and large-souled as that shop-boy — ^yes, 
or as good-looking either if it came to that. 
Poor fellow — and so he had been told not to 
call I What a coarse, what a brutal thing to 
say — ^how he must have felt it I She could only 
hope and trust that he did not for one instant 
suppose such a message to have been dictated 
by her — ^her whom he had saved, her whom, if 
her uncle and aunt did not egregiously err, he 
loved with the whole strength of his honest man- 
ly nature. And after all, her uncle and aunt 
were people of the world, and could hardly be 
capaHe of making such a mistake on a point 
like that. Ah I poor, poor fellow 1 

She could not sit leaning back in her chair all 
morning, and so after a time she tried to rouse 
herself to other occupations. But whatever task 
she took up, she could not leave off thinking of 
the unjust rebukes directed against herseli^ of 
the cold-blooded cruelty shown towards George 
Williams. At last she went to her piano, but 
even that did not serve to distract her thoughts. 
The song she had chosen for practice was the 
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old Scotch ballad : 

^' And ye shall walk in silk attire 

And siller hae to spare, 
Gin yell consent to be his bride 

Nor think o* Donald mair/* 

And though it was very foolish, she could not 
somehow help connecting Donald with George 
Williams. 

She had gone through the song once, and was 
just beginning it over again, as a kind of tribute 
of sympathy to the heroine and her wrongs, 
when the door opened, and the man in black ap- 
peared, announcing : 

« Mr. WiUiams." 

And immediately afterwards Donald, living 
and in nineteenth-century costume, was in her 
presence. 

She was a good deal startled at first, and was 
conscious of welcoming him with some con- 
straint. 

'* How do you do, Mr. Williams ? Pray take 
a chair." 
" I am afraid I am intruding, miss." 
" How can you think of such a thing?" she re- 
plied warmly, for she was afraid that her man- 
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ner had chilled him, " I am delighted to see 
yoiu" 

" You are very kind, Fm sure." 

And then he took a chair as he had been told, 
and Kathleen seated herself likewise, feeling 
considerable embarrassment as to what she 
should say next, and thinking that if her aimt 
had been at home it would have been much less 
awkward. She was silent so long that George 
had time to speak first. 

" I have called to say how gratefiil I am, miss, 
for all your favours. I would have come before, 
only I could not make up my mind whether it 

wouldn't be regarded as a liberty, and ^" 

- " A liberty, Mr. Williams 1" exclaimed Kath- 
leen, her spirit rising in righteous indignation as 
she thought how shamefully her deliverer had 
been treated. "How can such an idea possibly 
have occurred to you ? Why, I have been quite 
longing to see you. I can't teU you how dis- 
appointed '' 

She broke off suddenly and reddened, for she 
fancied she felt the young man's eyes fixed on 
her rather more intently than she cared for. 
Why could not her aunt have remained at home ? 

VOL. I. M 
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"It would not have been according to my 
own wishes, Miss St. Quintin, I can assure yon. 
It was only that I was afiraid Miss Thome might 
not like it. She seemed to say I needn't come." 

" I do not know why my annt should not be 
as glad as I am to welcome the person w^ho sav- 
ed me from a terrible death," answered Kathleen 
with some asperity as she thought of Miss 
Thome's offences. " But, as it is, she and my 
uncle happen to be out just now, so I am afraid 
they will not have the pleasure of seeing you." 

And as she spoke she felt quite pleased that it 
was so. Even though their presence might have 
made it a little less embarrassing for herself she 
would not have had them there to hurt that 
good brave young man's feelings for all the 
world. They had already cut him deeply, very 
deeply, it was easy to see that ; but it should 
be her care to heal the wounds as &r as in her 
lay. 

" I am only sorry that this is the last oppor- 
tunity of meeting that we can have for some 
time," she resumed. " You go to London at once, 
I think!" 

" The day after to-morrow, and am to enter 
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on my duties the next morning. If you only 
knew how grateful I am to you for having ob- 
tained—-" 

** I wish you would not talk so, Mr. Williams. 
Which of us two has most cause to be gratefiil 
to the other, I wonder f Do you think that I have 
forgotten, or ever can forget, how you imperilled 
your own existence to save mine f " 

Ah no 1 never, never, let them chide and threat- 
en as they would. They might lock her up and 
put her on bread and water if they pleased, but 
nothing should have power to make her ashamed 
of her gratitude. 

Meantime George was thinking how beautiful 
she looked, and how correct Smithson and 
Walker had been in their simnises. He was so 
busy thinking thus that it was some time before 
he could answer. 

" Don't mention such a thing, miss, pray. I 
only wish I had the chance again, that's all." 

" Oh !" she remonstrated, almost dismayed by 
his energy. 

" But I do indeed, 'pon my word I do. And 
it isn't for the sake of what you have done for 

m2 
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me, mind you, though of course that's a great 
deal for such as me." 

" I am very glad to have been able to serve 
you," she said quickly, for, remembering the 
state of the poor fellow's feelings, she wished to 
bring the conversation back to safer and more 
business-like topics. " I hope your new engage- 
ment may be in every respect a suitable and 
prosperous one." 

" It shan't be my fault if I don't do well in it, 
miss. I'm going to stick at work day and night 
—office in the morning, and ancient and modem 
languages in the evening. You have given me 
the start in life I've always been pining for, and 
if I work like a galleynslave I intend to show 
you I know how to use it — ^I intend to try at 
least," he added more modestly. 

Kathleen was a good deal affected by this 
proof of her humble adorer's devotion. What a 
magnetic spell she must exercise over this man 
that he was suddenly fired with so noble and 
persevering an ambition! She drew a little 
mental picture of him sitting over his books till 
the small hours of the morning, and found it 
quite interesting. 
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*' And I am sure you will succeed," she said 
encouragingly, for she felt how powerfully his 
whole future career might be influenced for good 
or evil by a word from her lips, " Oh yes I you 
will succeed, I know you will. You will be a 
great man yet, and when you are you will re- 
member that I have always believed in you." 

She looked up at him with sparkling eyes, and 
George thought he had never seen any one half 
80 beautiful. Yes, she believed in him indeed, 
and always had. How different from Alice, who 
pretended to be so fond of him, and yet was 
constantly trying to take him downl But 
then this was a real lady, who knew what waa 
what. 

" You are the only person I ever came across 
who seemed quiteable to understandme,"he said, 
with mingled sadness and gratitude. 

"The only person 1" said Kathleen, touched 
by the pathos of his manner. " Oh 1 1 hope 
not. Surely Mr. and Mrs. Williams and your sis- 
ter " 

He made a mournful sign in the negative. 

" They mean well, miss, but I could never 
make them understand There seems some- 
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thing wanting — Bomething — something "whick I 
have got, and they haven't, in fact. I don't ex- 
plain myself properly, I knovr.** 

" Oh I but you do— ^th 1 how Tvell I can enter 
into your feelings I It is sympathy that a 
absent, that mysterious under-current of syiih 
pathy " 

** Ah yes I sympathy," interpolated George. 

" Without which home is nothing*. Ah I how 
very, very true that is I" And then she thought 
of her uncle and aunt, and heaved a deep sigh, 
partly on her own acoount, partly on that of 
George Williams. How strange that his experi- 
ence of home life should so much resemble her 
own! 

George sighed too. It was plainer than ever 
that Miss St. Quintin, this beautifol young lady 
who understood him so well, was deeply attach 
ed to him ; and he could not help a feeling of 
some bitterness as he thought of the untoward 
fate which had delayed bringing her in his way 
until he had plighted his affections to another* 
If he had only known her sooner, how far other 
might his destiny have been I 

^ You must not fwget that you have other re- 
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lations," she said, by way of raising his spirits. 
" Other relations whom I hope you will discover 
some day, and who doubtless will be more con- 
genial. You will leave all the unsympathetic 
old surroundings far behind you then." 

" That's true, miss," said George, but he half 
shook his head while he spoke. How should he 
leave the old surroundings behind if Alice was 
to be his wife ? What a sacrifice it was to be 
sure ! What would Miss St. Quintin say when she 
heard of him, as a lord, giving his hand to a girl 
who was so much beneath him in station, the 
girl . whom she had seen behave so badly the 
other evening f Surely she would have a right 
to think him very low in his ideas. 

" Do not be afraid, Mr. Williams — something 
tells me that sooner or later you will be restored 
to your birthright. I feel it, I know it." 

" I hope so at all events," said George. But 
indeed at the time it seemed to him of very 
little moment whether he ever was so restored 
or not. What was the use of rising to be a 
member of the aristocracy if he was to pull him- 
self down again by a low marriage ? And poor 
Alice would never learn to comport herself pro- 
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perly, that was quite certain. How different 
from Miss St. Quintin I 

" You are not losing heart about it, I hope ?" 
said Kathleen, noticing his despondency. " You 
must have patience, and all will come right.*' 

" Oh yes ! I dare say — as far as that goes. 
But one cannot have quite everything on© 
wants, you know." 

" Oh no ! of course not," said Kathleen turri- 
edly, shrinking back with a sudden aocess of 
alarm. She longed to change the subject, but 
she knew not what to say. 

'* And position is nothing if one is not exactly 
80 happy as one would like to be in one's domes- 
tic relations," added George, sighing as he 
thought of Alice's deficiencies. "Ah! Miss St. 
Quintin ^" 

All at once he stopped, his brain reeling with 
an idea which had just occurred to him. Miss 
St. Quintin's cheeks were dyed with the deepest 
crimson. Was it possible that she thought — 
that she expected — ^at that early period of their 

acquaintance What was he to do I But his 

hands were tied. Oh ! why had he been so rash 
in making a choice? And he sighed again at 
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the perverseness of his destiny. 

Those repeated sighs, taken in conjunction 
with his avowal of unhappiness, were more than 
she could bean Ah 1 what a cruel fate was herff 
— ^bom to bring sorrow, perhaps despair, to the 
man who had been her preserver! But she 
would let him see that at least she compassion- 
ated him. 

" I hope you will be very happy," she said 
gently. " You will be if there is any virtue in 
my prayers. For I will pray night and mom- 
ing for your happiness, Mr. Williams." 

" I don't think there is much chance of it for 
all that," replied George gloomily. He felt that 
under the circumstances he could hardly say 
less, and besides, was it not true ? What happi- 
ness could there be in so unequal a union as that 
to which he stood pledged I And yet not quite 
pledged either, for Mrs. Williams had always 
said there must be no regular engagement. 

Kathleen sat looking at him till her very 
heart was wrung with sympathy. What a thou- 
sand pities — such a brave generous fellow, a 
fine-looking young man too, whom some girls 
would be only too glad to see at their feet, whom 
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she herself perhape under other circumstances 
^What a fetality it all was I 

" Oh 1 Mr. Williams, pray, pray, do not Bpeak 
in such a strain. K you only knew how it grieves 
me I" 

" I am sorry for that, but I can't help it," said 
George, persisting in his gloom. It would not 
have been complimentary to allow himself to be 
comforted so easily, and besides he did not feel 
in the mood to be comforted. It was certain 
that he was most unfortunately placed. 

"You must try to help it," said Kathleen with 
energy. 

" It's no good trying." 

" Oh I forgive me, but it is not right to speak 
so. You have so fhany things to make yon 
happy." 

" But not the one thing I want," said George, 
and then stopped, dumbfounded at his own au- 
dacity. He had not intended to go so far, but 
the words had seemed to come so naturally. 

" Mr, Williams 1" murmured Kathleen, and ber 
lieart began to beat with something like foar. 
If he should be going to say more I 

But George sat without saying more for nearly 
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a minute, for he was thinking of Alice, and won- 
dering whether she really cared for him so much 
as he had once believed. And during this pause — 
such is the inconsistency of human natures- 
Kathleen's fear began to merge into a feeling 
resembling mortification, 'Was it possible she 
had been mistaken in thinking that his heart was 
so nearly breaking for her ? She had been sit- 
ting with her eyes cast down, trying to find 
something to say that should have the effect of 
changing the subject, but now she raised them 
just to see what he was doing. He happened 
to be looking at her at the same moment, and 
their eyes met. She withdrew hers very quickly, 
but the mischief was already done« 

" You know very well wtiat I mean," blurted 
out George, feeling that, as he had got so fer, he 
must go on with it. 

Kathleen was now thoroughly fiightened ; so 
much fiightened that she could not say a word 
or move a finger, but sat as one paralysed. 

** I mean you^^ said George desperately. 

She looked so much shocked that he was a&aid 
he had made a mistake after all. 

** There now, you are angry with me, Miss 
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St. QuiDtin. I have been a fool, and that's aO 
about it," 

" Angry !" she stammered, quite startled to 
find how nearly akin to anger her feelings had 
been. " As if I could be angry with you after 
all you have done for me I But — ^but ^^ 

** In one so lowly as I am it was a great liberty 
of course. I feel that as much as you can do.** 

He spoke in such evident humility and depres- 
sion of spirit that she felt it necessary to restore 
him to self-respect before going ftirther. 

" It was not a liberty, I will not let you say 
that. You have every reason to believe your- 
self as well-bom as — ^as anybody, I mean ; you 
know you have." 

Of course he had, ^or fellow — ^how unreason- 
able she had been to feel so shocked I And his 
rights would one day be acknowledged, and his 
wife would occupy as good a position in society 
as she did herself — ^probably a great deal better* 
How mean and ungenerous that momentary 
feeling of hers had been ! To deem herself in- 
sulted by his love only because he was a little 
rough and unpolished 1 Why, he was only to be 
pitied the more for that, and some day doubt- 
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less he woiild outgrow all those misfortunes of 
early training. Was he not going to study all 
night long for years together ? 

" You have done me great honour," she re^ 
sumed, for he had been too much perplexed to 
attempt an answer. " And one day I hope you 
will find some one more worthy of your regaxd, 
some one for whom ^" 

He heaved a deep sigh, partly because he was 
in sighing humour, partly by way of feeling his 
ground. 

" Do not say no, Mr. Williams. Oh ! if you 
knew how miserable it makes me feel I" 

" I am miserable too I" said George grimly. 

Was not this dreadful ? To be the instrument 
of bringing misery on the man who had rescued 
her from death at such fearful odds ! What could 
she do ? She raised her eyes. There he sat with 
folded arms and darkened brow— the picture of 
despair, and really very good-looking. 

George saw that she was examining him, and 
felt that now or never was the time for a bold 
stroke. As for considerations of Alice, they 
had altogether ceased to have weight with him. 

^' Miss St. Quintin,'' he exclaimed, starting to 
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his feet, and recaUing the words in -vrhidi Talbot 
Percival had addressed the Lady CShristabel De 
Vere in the last number of a current work of 
fiction — " Miss St. Quintin, I have a right to ask 
you to be plain with me. Must I believe that 
I am indeed altogether indifferent to you, or dare 
I hope that you are only acting under the in- 
fluence of your family and friends t I cannot 
expect favour in their eyes, I know." 

Kathleen thought of her imcle and aunt, and 
her lip curled with disdain. How infamously 
they had treated her, to be sure I But she did 
not care for them, no, not she, and would not 
care if they were to say ten times as much. 
Though, indeed, whatever she might do to 
offend them, they could not say more than they 
had said already without any cause of offence at 
all. Well, if they drove her to give them such 
cause, it would only serve them right. 

" I will never submit my actions to the dicta- 
tion of family and friends," she replied scorn- 
fully. " K I do what is right in my own eyes, 
that is quite enough for me." 

She looked so haughty while she made this 
answer that George knew not how to urge his 
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gait further, and continued for some time to con- 
template her in silence, wondering what she was 
thinking of and if he had very much displeased 
her. But indeed she was only thinking of the 
mischief that families and Mends had done in 
the world since it was first created, how many 
hopes they had blighted, how many hearts they 
had broken, how many existences they had em- 
bitteredl FamiHes and friends forsooth ! What 
cold, sordid, selfish counsellors they were, al- 
ways arguing for the silk attire and the siller, 
and scowling on the gallant young Donalds I 
But she for one would not be swayed by them ; 
she would think none the worse of Donald be- 
cause he was poor, no indeed, but all the better. 
And thus thinking, she glanced towards Donald 
with a little involuntary smile. 

" Miss St. Quintin I" cried George, fired with 
new hope. " Do you really Is it possible ?" 

She saw his excitement, and knew how much 
that little smile had compromised her. She had 
not meant this, but now that it had happened, 
what was to be done ? After all, why should 
it not be possible ? He was very handsome— as 
handsome even as she had imagined Donald. 
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And then his probable birth — ^but of conne 
that could have nothing to do with her feelings 
towards the man who had saved her life. Saved 
her life — then surely he had almost a right to 
dispose of it as he would. 

*' Miss St. Quintin 1" cried George again. 

It was the voice of a man whose heart was 
breaking — at least so it sounded in her ears. 
And was that noble heart to be suffered to break 
for her sake ? She put out her hand hastily, 
and laid it in his. He looked at her, still half 
doubtfully ; she smiled, and he raised the hand 
to his lips. 

They were an engaged pair. 

** I can hardly believe it," said George, " it is 
too much joy. Oh 1 miss, how am I ever ^^ 

" Call me Kathleen," she murmured — " never, 
never anything else." 

That odious word " miss" was gall €uid worm- 
wood to her from the lips of her betrothed 
husband. If it had been **Miss St. Quintin," 
perhaps she would not have minded so 
much. 

*' Kathleen then," he rejoined tenderly, but 
she winced a little at that too. It was so 
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strange to hear her Ohnstian name &om a per- 
son she had known for so short a time, 

" It is like a dream," he said musingly, for 
indeed he could hardly believe in his own good 
fortune. 

" It is indeed," said Kathleen, and gave a 
little sigh as she sat looking meditatively into 
space, 

" But you don't wish it was one really, I 
hope?" asked George, half jealously, half com- 
placently. 

She quite started at the question. 

** Oh Mr. Williams 1" she answered reprov- 
ingly. 

She knew that she ought to have called him 
** George," but somehow she could not manage 
it just yet. It was all so very strange. Would 
she ever get used to it ? Well, everybody got 
used to that sort of thing in time. 

At that moment the sound of a knock at the 
street-door was heard reverberating through the 
house. 

" What is that ?" said George, turning pale. 

Kathleen roused herself suddenly, and a defi- 
ant light came into her eyee, 

VOL. I. N 
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**Mv uncle and aunt have come backfiai 
\\\i\v walk, I suppose. What then V* 

'' I liad forgot them. Oh ! Miss St Q11B& 
wliat shall I do t If they find out what 1* 
happened it will be all over. They will newr 
let us meet again, I know.'* 

" Thoy cannot, they shall not prevent iti" 
cried Kathleen with dilated pupils. " George" 
(hIic had no difficulty in calling him G-eorge 
now), " you little know what I am if you tirink 
it is in their power to make me fsdthless to mj 
word." 

But (Jeorge shook his head despondinglyt 
and looked towards the door in evident trepi" 
dation. The servant was already heard in the 
hall going to admit the new-comers. 

" You do not believe I can be constant T Oh ! 
what can I do to show you that I mean it t If 
I could find anything more solemn than mere 
words — George, here is a ring ; keep it for my 
sake, and give me something to keep for yours. 
Quick, quick." 

There was no time to be lost, for the street- 
door was heard turning on its hinges. He fol- 
lowed the example she had set, and drew a i-ing 
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^from his finger — ^it was the one bequeathed to 
him by his mother, which he had that day put 
on as a part of his holiday costume. 

" This ring I" exclaimed Kathleen, and raised 
it to her lips. " What a treasure 1 but believe 
me, I am worthy of it. George, we may be 
separated for a time — I foresee that we shall be 
— but this ring makes me your betrothed wife. 
I will be constant if they load me with chains." 

She had hardly finished adjusting the ring on 
her finger when the door of the room opened, 
and Miss Thorne appeared, with Mr. Thome 
close behind. They had been told by the ser- 
vant that Mr. Williams was in the parlour, and 
both wore a very stern expression, which deepen- 
ed into the blackness of night as they saw what 
seemed to them the very unnecessary proximity 
in which he and Kathleen were standing. 

" Mr. Williams I" said Miss Thorne, allowing 
her voice to express a great deal of surprise. 
" Excuse me, but I was so unprepared — I under- 
stood you were not to call on us again." 

" Mr. Williams came to see we," said Kathleen 
quickly. 

" You 1" ejaculated Miss Thome, with wrath 

n2 
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as well as surpriBe in her voice this time. *^^ 
allow me to say ** 

^ You must not say anything^ against 1d>i 
aimt. I — I am engaged to hinu" 

It would have cost her a g^eat effort to speik 
such words if her aimt had looked less angryi 
but the spirit of rebelUon had so fortified bei 
that she felt as though she could say cmjthing. 

" Engaged I" shrieked Miss Thome. 

"Hollo, what's thisT said Mr. Thome, and 
advanced towards the young couple with an 
oath rumbled forth in such terrible accents that 
even his sister trembled when she heard. ^^Darnn 
it, what does all this mean I" 

But Kathleen never flinched. 

" It means that I have passed my word, and 
that I mean to keep it," she replied fimdy. "Yes, 
you may forbid it now, of course — ^I am in your 
power, I know. But I shall be of age in a year, 
and then " 

She laid her hand in that of her betrothed, 
and raised her eyes reassuringly to his fSsu>e. 
He was looking a manly young fellow enough, 
as he stood drawn up to his full height taking 
the measiure of his enemies, for personal fear 
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•was not George's weak point, and the threaten- 
ing attitude of Mr. Thome had put him on his 
mettle. Of course Kathleen did not fail to no- 
tice how well he looked, and in noticing it felt a 
Budden influx of something which she was sure 
must be admiration and affection. Oh yes I she 
did indeed love him very much. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GEORGE TAKES HOME MORE NEWS. 

A TERRIBLE scene followed. The aunt scolded 
-^ and the uncle stormed, according to their 
several natures, both agreeing that George Wil- 
liams was the most impudent and unprincipled 
young man that ever walked the earth, and 
Kathleen the most wicked and infatuated young 
woman. But their wrath had no effect on their 
ward, except to strengthen her in opposition to 
what she regarded as their monstrous and unr 
heard-of tyranny. The more they chided her 
the more valiantly she defied them ; the more 
they abused George Williams the more un- 
reservedly she acknowledged her regard for him, 
and the stronger did that regard become. In 
face of resistance like this what were poor Mr. 
and Miss Thome to do ? 
In truth they were very powerless.' They de- 
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clared that 80 long as they had any authority 
over her she should never set eyes on the man 
again or hold communication with him of any 
kind. But for some such measure she had evi- 
dently been prepared, and expressed herself 
ready to undergo any amount of persecution 
until she came of age, which, a43 she reminded 
them, and as they remembered only too well, 
would be in little more than a year's time. Then 
they turned on the young man, and threatened 
that if he did not instantly give up all preten- 
sion to Miss St. Quintin's hand, they would 
take care that the firm of Rumney and Rum- 
ney should have nothing to do with him. But 
even here Kathleen was too many for them. 

" I suppose you would rather see me marry a 
clerk or partner of Messrs. Rumney, the South 
American merchants, than a shopman at Jenkin- 
son^s the draper?" she inquired contemptuously. 
" And whichever he is, mind, when I am once 
of age—" 

Mr. Thome grunted in impotent rage. He could 
not but admit the cogency of the argument. 

*' Very well, very well, let him go and make 
himself into a gentleman if he can. But I can 
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tell him he'll have to stick at it precious hard 
if he means to do that." 

" I intend to stick at it precioos hard," said 
George, answering the scomer with a defiant 
scowl. 

Kathleen smiled at her betrothed approving- 
ly. Surely there never was man made of more 
noble, more heroic, more enduring qualities than 
this newly affianced lover of hers. Ah I never, 
never could she regret her choice. 

" Oh I you intend to stick at it precious hard, 
do you?" said the tyrant tmcle. " Very well, 
then, perhaps you had better be off and begin. 
And remember it's no use coming here again, 
for you won't see anybody if you do.'* 

" No use for a year," said Kathleen cheerily. 
" But we can be constant till then, can vire not, 
George ?" 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Thome point* 
ed to the door. 

" Never mind," said Kathleen, " it is our lot 
for the present to submit and be patient. Fare- 
well ; remember me kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams and your adopted sister — ^my adopted sis- 
ter too, now, I may almost say." 
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She little guessed that this gracious message 
grated nearly as much on George's ears as on 
those of her uncle and aunt. He knew very 
well that he would never be able to deliver it. 

" Now then," said Mr. Thome, bursting with 
wrath and impatience. " If you don't go oflF at 
once——" 

" Adieu," said Kathleen, holding out her 
hand. " Be true to me as I will be true to you, 
and all will be well." 

" True as the needle to the pole," said George 
chivalrously, and managed to raise her hand to 
his lips before there was time for the uncle or 
aunt to interfere. 

It was not quite the final greeting, for as he 
reached the door he turned round to take one 
more look, and Kathleen, who had followed 
him with her eyes, pointed to the ring on her 
finger and smiled. He pointed to the ring on 
his own and smiled too, and with this tacit re- 
newal of troth the lovers parted, torn asunder 
by cruel Fate in the person of Mr. Thome, who 
all but slammed the door in the young man's 
face. 

Who shall say to what reproaches, to what 
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meixaces, Elatlileen wa43 subjected on her loyer*8 
departure 7 But she stood her ground as firmly 
in his absence as she had done in his presence, 
more firmly still, if possible, fortifying herself in 
the recollection of his courage, his generosity, 
his devotion, his handsome manly coimtenance 
bearing the impress of hereditary nofaility, till 
she felt that she could go through fire and 
water for his sake. Love him I oh, yes I she did 
indeed love him, and would ^have loved him 
even if he had been really the poor man's son 
that he at first seemed to be. And as she told 
herself this, and pondered on all his excellences, 
the very carpet where he had been standing 
seemed to grow dear to her because he had trod- 
den it. 

While Kathleen was thus bravely setting her 
&ce towards the storm for his sake, George was 
on his way home, musing on this new and mo- 
mentous turn in his fortunes. As may be sup- 
posed, he was very much elated. So he was 
actually going to marry an heiress — an heiress 
and a real lady, who might be a match for the 
best gentleman in England. He felt a bigger 
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toan-bigger in body a* well <» in spirit-es he 
walked along thinking of it. Everything he saw 
he seemed to see with new eyes as from a higher 
level. The balconied mansions fronting the sea 
had become potential dwelling-houses for him- 
self^ the ladies and gentlemen riding on horse- 
back or driving in armorial-<5rested carriages po- 
tential friends and intimates, while the fashion- 
able shops before which he used to pause in re- 
spectful admiration had dwindled into mere 
warehouses established to serve his plecusure and 
convenience. His lot was no longer cast among 
the ministering classes, but with that to which 
all others minister. He was a gentleman, for 
he was engaged to marry a lady. Engaged to 
marry Miss St. Quintin ! He had to repeat the 
words to himself over and over again before he 
could believe them. Well, it was the best ar- 
rangement, by far the best arrangement. The 
other would not have been suitable ; it W6ts only 
a pity it had ever been talked about. It was 
his duty both to himself and Alice — dear Alice— 
to break it off at any cost to his own feelings, 
and he could not regret that he had done so* 
They were not formed for each other, and they 
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would not have been happy ; she herself wonld 
see that he had judged rightly for both of them. 
He would do something very great for her one 
day when he was rich — something that would 
make it all up. Meantime he had a great deal 
to think of for the next year. That sneering old 
tmcle should see what stufif he was made of. 

His feelings continued to be of this sanguine 
complexion during the greater part of his walk* 
Suddenly, at the entrance of his own street, the 
tide of his triiunph encountered a disagreeable 
check. It became necessary to think how he 
was to announce the news at home. 

As he considered what he would say and what 
would probably be said to him, the sensation of 
bigness passed off altogether, and he began to 
feel on the contrary very small — smaller than ever 
he had felt in his life before. He did not walk 
briskly any more, but slowly and laggingly as a 
boy who goes to school with an ill-learnt lesson. 
He would have liked to efface himself altogether 
if he could, and, as he could not, had serious 
thoughts of turning back and postponing the 

• 

evil hour a little longer. But then he thought 
again that the sooner it was over the better^ 
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and continued to go forward — with a limp 
flabby sort of movement, however, which was 
in marked contrast to the elastic step with 
which he had left the house of his betrothed. 

He reached the door of the Httle haberdashery 
shop without having made much progress to- 
wards deciding what he wa« to say, and entered 
with a kind of cowardly desperation as of a man 
who takes a dangerous leap with his eyes shutr 
The time was the same as that at which he had 
come home two days before with the news of 
his promotion, and he found himself in no more 
formidable presence than that of Mr. Williams, 
who, as usual at this hour, was taking care of 
the shop while his wife and daughter were pre^ 
paring dinner. 

" Well, my boy ?" said Mr. Williams. 

" Well, father I" said George as cheerftdly as 
he could. " Here I am, you see." Then he 
paused, not knowing what to say that could 
conceal his awkwardness, and presently added : 
" Where's mother T 

He did not ask after Alice this time, but Mr. 
Williams did not notice the omission, and an- 
swered with a wink: 
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♦* In the kitchen, and Alice in the parlour all 
by herself. So you will have it all your own 
way, you see." 

The words brought up Alice's image very dis- 
tinctly to George's mind. He thought he could 
see her looking up from her ta«k to smile bright- 
ly and lovingly at him as he entered, and his 
heart grew very sore as he remembered that she 
would probably never so smile at him again. But 
it was too late to think of such things now, and 
he tried to throw off the pain at his heart in a 
great sigh. 

" I — I think I'll say a few words to mother 
first," he stammered, and made his way to the 
dark flight of stairs that led to the kitchen. 

" All right, my boy," said Mr. Williams. 

It came into George's head to wonder if Mr. 
Williams would call him his boy any more after 
knowing what had happened ; but he could -not 
stay to consider the question, and descended 
into the kitchen. Here he found Mrs. Williams 
alone — for the family kept no servant — standing 
over the fire doing something with a saucepan, 
and looking very hot and irritable. George 
would hardly have taken such an opportunity 
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for telling her anything of minor importance 
calculated to annoy her, but the thing he had 
got to tell now was of so terrible and tragic 
a magnitude that one opportunity seemed as 
good as another. 

" My gracious, how you make one jump,'* she 
exclaimed, looking round crossly. " What's the 
matter now t" 

" I'm sorry T frightened you, mother." 

** Well, no wonder ; it ain't so often one sees 
Buch a grand gentleman as you in the kitchen. 
But it's no good to hurry me, I can tell you ; I 
can't make more haste than I can. Stand out 
of the way, will you I how do you think I'm 
to skim off the fat if you don't give me a bit of 
elbow-room I" 

He had been going to touch her arm, but now 
he fell back a little, and stood silent, not know- 
ing how to begin. He would have given all he 
possessed to have the thing over. 

"Mother," he said at last. 

"What do you want now?" 

" I've got something to tell you, mother." 

She knew from the tone* of his voice that the 
something was something of consequence, and 
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turned half round from her saucepan to listen. 
He was sorry that he had begun, but saw that 
he must go on now. 

" I hope you won't take it ill of me,** he said, 
lowering his eyes as he felt hers searching him. 

"What do you hope I shan't take illf" 

" But one can't help one's feelings and emo- 
tions and that sort of thing," he went on, with- 
out noticing the question. " And then you al- 
ways said it wasn't a regular engagement, eh? 
— the engagement — ^with — with me and Alice^ 
you know." 

He had never thought anything of this fiu5t 
before, but it had suddenly become all-important 
to him now. 

" Yes, I know I always said that." 

" I'm sure I never would have done it else," 
pleaded George. 

Mrs. Williams did not ask what the' "it" 
was — ^perhaps because she guessed already — 
and he was forced to explain himself without 
any assistance. 

" You will be surprised to hear, I dare say, but 
the fact is, I — ^I am engaged to Miss St. Quin- 
tin." 
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A little while ago his engagement to Miss 
St. Quintin had seemed to him a crowning 
glory, but at this moment he felt as much 
ashamed of having to confess to it as if it had 
been pocket-picking. 

Mrs. Williams took it very quietly — so quietly 
that George was almost dismayed by the 
strangeness of her manner. 

"Oh indeed I" she said calmly, while she 
turned back to her saucepan. " Well, I wish 
you joy, I'm sure." 

This ought to have relieved him, one would 
say, but it did not. He would have been more 
comfortable under a volley of abuse. 

He stood watching her for some time as she 
busied herself about the saucepan, then ventured 
to speak again. 

"I hope you are not angry with me?" He 
would have called her mother, but he did not 
dare ; it appeared to him that he could never 
dare to call her mother again. 

" Angry I Oh dear no 1 why should I be an- 
gry ? I am not angry at all." 

But whether she was angry or not, he felt 
that there was a great barrier between them 
VOL. I. 
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which he would never be able to stirmaiint. 

"Alice won't mind it much, I hope?" he asked 
after another interval of silence. 

" Who f Alice t Oh 1 of course liot^-^AIice 
isn't a child." 

"No, only I thonght— I thoright-^-^— Thafs 
why I wanted to tell yon first, you know.** 

" Oh 1 you haven't told her yet then f " 

" Oh no 1 And I was thinking if you would 
be kind enough to mention it to he r' -^ 

"Very well, I will, and to Williams too. 
Young men don't like talking of that kind of 
thing more than they can help, I know." 

" Just so. Tou-^you will tell her as gently 
as you can, won't you?" 

"Ohl certainly, and likewise Williains. It 
will be a great surprise to both of 'em." 

" It has been a surprise to me too. Pm isure 
I had no more thought of it this morning thab — 
than the man in the moon," said George, apolo- 
getically. " But you know you always said I 
was quite free." 

" Oh I dear me, yes, of course. Oh I there's no- 
body in this house but won't be glad to think of 
yoiu* doing so well for yourself, you may depend." 
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This was very tmsatis&ctory to George, for he 
felt that his case was weak, and would have 
liked to say more in the way of justification. 
But what could he do with a person who per- 
sistently denied that there was any offence t 

** You are all very good, Fm sure. Do you 
think you will tell her now at once?" 

" Well, I suppose so. Why shouldn't I f , 

" Oh ! there is no reason, ccFtainly. Only I 
was thinking that perhaps it would be better 
for me to take a little walk if you were going 
to do it directly, that's all. I ain't a bit himgry, 
and it would be awkward to meet at dinner, 
you know." 

** Just as you like, of course," said Mrs. Wil- 
liams. *' If you don't want to have dinner now 
you can have it kept for you." 

"I think it will be the best arrangement," 
said George submissively, and as Mrs. Williams 
made no reply, it is probable she thought it was 
the best arrangement too. 

He moved humbly to the door, and then 
turned roimd to make one last effort at breaking 
the uuLatural constraint which weighed so 
heavily upon him. 

o2 
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" I shall stop away a couple of hours or so. 
It will be all over then, I suppose I" 

" What 1 dinner t Oh I long before that." 

" Alice, I mean. You will have told her all 
about it by that time ?" 

" I should think so, indeed, and Williams too. 
Bless me, it don't take all day to say a couple of 
words, does it ?" 

He saw it was of no use to try any more, and 
crept out of the room and out of the house, feel- 
ing even smaUer than when he had entered. 
He was engaged to Miss St. Quintin, but was 
he not virtually expelled from the home and 
the affections which had so long sheltered him? 
and, worse still, had he not deserved such ex- 
pulsion ? He by no means felt so happy as a 
thriving lover ought to do. 

When Mrs. Williams was left alone, she let 
both arms fall by her side and stood for some 
minutes staring at the fire in deep thought, to 
the utter neglect of the saucepan and its con- 
tents. Then she took out her handkerchief and 
applied it once or twice to her eyes, and then 
she went upstairs and called her daughter. 

"Alice dear," she said very gently, "I want 
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you to come down and help me a bit in the 
kitchen." 

She did not summon Mr. Williams. Evidently 
she intended to make more distinction between 
her husband and her daughter in this matter 
than she had been willing to admit to George. 

** Alice dear," she repeated, as soon as she 
had got her daughter downstairs. 

" Yes, mother I" said Alice, a little surprised, 
for it was not often Mrs. Williams spoke to any 
one so caressingly. 

"I have something to say to you, Alice. 
Set yourself down there comfortably." 

She made her daughter sit down, and, stand- 
ing over her, smoothed her hair. 

" What is it, mother ?" asked Alice, now really 
frightened. 

"Nothing particular, dear. Everybody is 
quite well. I suppose you didn't know that 
George had come home, did you ?" 

Alice was aware at once that something was 
wrong, and that it had to do with George. 

" George I Oh mother 1 What is the matter?" 

"He went out again almost directly," said 
Mrs. Williams, laying her two hands on her 
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danghter's shoulders. *^ I think he didn't want 
to see yon, pet. He is ashamed of himself^ 
that's what it is." 

Perhaps AUoe began to gaess now what was 
wrong, for she said nothings bat clung to her 
mother very tightly. 

^ Fve seen it coming on ever since he made 
friends with them grand folks, AUoe. I never 
thought he would be the same to as again." 

" Oh mother I" 

" Though I didn't know he would have been 
quite so quick neither. For of course how was 
I to think of a y oimg lady taking up with sudi 
as him?" 

" Is it the young lady, mother I" 

" Yes, my poor dear, that's what it is. He's 
going to marry the yoimg lady, AUce, and you 
mustn't think any more about him." 

Alice only answered by nestling closer into 
her mother's arms, and the two held each other 
in a long silent embrace. When it was over, 
Mrs. Williams turned away — ^perhaps to conceal 
the tears that were beginning to overflow her 
eyes, for she was a woman who was apt to be 
ashamed of her best points-^-and, muttering 
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something about the dinner, applied herself to 
her saucepan again. From this vantage-ground 
she presently took an opportimity of making a 
furtive observation, and, finding that Alice was 
sitting quite still with dry eyes and a wonderfully 
composed expression of countenance, thought 
. the time had come for relieving her feelings by 
a little Q,buse of the delinquent. 

" He'll never do any good, that's one thing," 
she declared, stirring with much energy. "A 
mean underhand fellow, that makes no more 
account of his promises " 

" There was no regular promise, mother," said 
Alice pleadingly. 

" No regular promise indeed 1 I should like 
to know " 

" Please do not say anything more, dear mo- 
* ther — I can bear it better so. He does not de- 
serve to be spoken of like that." 

Mrs. Williams looked at her daughter again, 
and was almost affrighted to see how calmly she 
bore herself. 

" No, he does not," said Alice, answering the 
look. "A young lady like her, so rich and 
beautiful — for I could not help thinking her 
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beautiful — ^how can you wonder at him ? I hope 
he may be happy with all my heart. No, no, 
you must not speak against him — ^it hurts me. 
And — and I shall want you to be very kind to 
me now, mother." 

She could not say more, for the tears that 
had been so long in coming came at last and 
choked her utterance. It was no use to strug- 
gle longer, and, covering her face with her 
hands, she wept, silently indeed, but very bit- 
terly. 
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CHAPTER XL 
ctrr FROM ms moorings. 

GEORGE'S position was now very magnifi- 
cent. Apart from any chance he might 
have of one day making good his claims to here- 
ditary greatness, it was nndeniably very magni- 
ficent. Engaged to marry an heiress in a year's 
time, and in the meanwhile going np to London 
to learn a gentlemanly business, under gentle- 
manly auspices, and at a gentlemanly salary — 
what lot could seem more brilliant for a yoimg 
man who a week ago had been serving behind 
the counter in a draper's shop, without any im- 
mediate hope of anything better t 

And yet during the day or two that remain- 
ed for him to spend in his adopted home, he 
felt in less jubilant humour than he remembered 
ever to have felt before. That afficting sensa- 
tion of smallness which had come upon him so 
suddenly on his way home from his betroth- 
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ed clung to him still, and he could not expand 
again. He had been elevated to a station which 
made him the superior of those with whom he 
had all his life been brought up as an equal, 
but he could not help bearing himself in their 
presence as an inferior. He felt that morally he 
had lost caste, and that they were cognizant of 
his loss. 

Not that a word was said to him in the w^y 
of reproach, either by Alice or her parent^. The 
first time he had seen Alice since she l^ew ef 
his engagement she had murmured something 
that sounded like a congratulation^ something 
about happiness and pro^erity, and Mr. Wil- 
liams had wished him joy as distinctly a^ Mrs. 
Williams had done, But notwith^ftanding that 
they made no attempt to rebuke him, be felt 
rebuked all th^ same. He saw that AUc^ waa 
pale, and, though she did not utter a syllable of 
blame, he knew that he had deserved badly of 
her. He saw that her father and mother w^r© 
stiff and constrained, and, though they end^Y- 
oured to speak as if nothing had happened, he 
knew that he was no longer a som to them. 
Certainly he did not find himeelf very conaforfr- 
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able during those first days of his greatness. 
At last the hour came for bis departure, but, 
though he had been longing for it, he did not 
find himself more comfortable when it arrived. 
However strong may be the reascms for part- 
ing, there must always be a wrench in leaving 
the home in which one's life has been spent ; 
and when the life has been happy and the home 
kind, the wrench is necessarily violent. And 
George's life had been very happy, and his home 
very kind, though he hardly knew how happy 
or how kind tiU to-day. Now he was going to 
a strange place to live among strangers, and he 
felt it to be very dreary. 

The occasion was a melancholy one on all 
sides. For it must not be imagined that even 
Mrs. Williams, however deeply she might resent 
his faithlessness to Alice, however firmly she 
might resolve against regarding him any more 
as a son, could so entirely and so immediately 
withdraw her affections from him as to feel no 
sadness at his final departure from her root or 
no interest in his ftiture welfare. And if Mrs. 
Williams was thus weak, it may be supposed 
that Mr. Williams was at least equally so. 
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George understood that they no longer thought 
of him as one of themselves, and yet they were 
as careful to see that he went off with his clothes 
and personal belongings in good order, as zeal- 
ous in exhorting him how to bear himself amid 
the temptations of London life, as though he had 
done nothing to forfeit the old warmth of regard. 
Indeed, in this matter of exhortation they were 
so particular that he was inclined to be a little 
put out with them. 

"It's steady as does it in London," said Mr. 
Williams with much solemnity. "Steady and 
industrious — always remember that." 

"And honest," chimed in Mrs. Williams. 
" Steady, honest, and industrious. And what- 
ever you do, keep out of bad company." 

"Evil communications corrupt good manners," 
said Mr. Williams. " What you've got to think 
of is work, and not pleasuring." 

"Just so," said Mrs. Williams. "Nobody 
ever fell into trouble by doing their work and 
keeping to it." 

" Steady's the word," said Mr. Williams. 

" Yes, steady," said Mrs. Williams. " It ain't 
changing about from one thing to another as 
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will do anybody any good. Nothing was ever 
done in this world without sticking to it." 

" That's true," said Mr. Williams. " Rolling 
stones gather no moss." 

George, who had always been a pattern of 
steadiness to all the young men at Jenkinson's, 
felt it a little hard to be thus preached at, and 
was just going to say so. But as he was open- 
ing his mouth to speak, he remembered his con- 
duct to AHce, and remained silent. He could 
not tell Alice's father and mother that they had 
no cause to think him liable to err. 

The lecture was over at last, and the fare- 
wells followed. They were not aflfectionate 
farewells exactly — everybody felt that there was 
to be an end of aflfection now — ^but they were very 
friendly. George promised to write soon, and 
the others all told him how glad they would be 
to hear, and he thanked them for past kindness, 
and they begged he would not mention it. 
They could all have said a great deal more if 
they had chosen, for their hearts were very full, 
and George's perhaps fuller than any, since there 
was remorse in it as weU as sorrow. When it 
came to the very last, and he saw Alice's pale 
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lips force a smile, and heard her murmtir, ^ Qoi 
bless you, George," he would have given every- 
thing he had in the world if only all that had 
been done within the past few days could have 
been undone again. Bat he said nothing — ^what 
would have been the use of it? He could not 
break his word with a young lady and €kn heiress 
as he had broken his word with Alice— it never 
even occurred to him that such a thing was 
possible. And as for telling them that he was 
sorry, he knew that it would only make them 
despise him more than they did already. 

So he was silent and kept his misery to him- 
self, but he was very miserable for all that. As 
he quitted the old house which had been his home 
for so long, and, looking back, saw them all 
standing at the door to bid him farewell and 
Godnspeed, he felt as though he were going into 
exile and leaving all that was worth Uving for 
behmd. If it had not been for the man who 
was carrying his things to the station, he would 
have broken down outright. 

It was natural that so despondent a mood of 
mind should not last long, and neither did it. 
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When George was in the train, actually moving 
towards London and the glories there awaiting 
him, he began to recover firom his dejection, and 
to remember what a very brilliant destiny his 
was. It Was a little dull this first parting from 
home, of course, but then look at what he was 
going to 1 He was leaving behind the old unsym- 
pathetic surroimdings, as Miss St. Quintin had 
called them, and was on his way to a more con- 
g^iai sphere. He was going to work with 
gentlemen at gentlemen's work, he was going 
to improve his mind and qualify himself for 
the high position to which he was already called 
as the future husband of an heiress — ^for that 
higher position still to which he might be called 
some day if the secret of his birth should be dis- 
covered. 

What prospectis could be fairer or more in*- 
viting? 

The more he considered them the more he 
understood how unworthy had been his regret, 
and the more he determined to forget it as soon 
as possible. In the busy excitement of his new 
life forgetftdness would be easy. How busy he 
would be to be sure I he quite longed to be at 
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it. That idea of studying in the evenings— it 
had regularly taken hold of his fancy. He had 
often thought he would like to be a self-taught 
genius, but of course there had been no time 
for anything of the sort at home. But now he 
would devote himself to it heart and soul — ah ! 
how little they understood him -when they had 
lectured him so about working hard and being 
steady and the rest of it. There was a depth 
of purpose within him of which they knew no- 
thing because they had never yet seen it stirred 
by an object worthy of it, but they should see 
now, and that old imcle should see, and all should 
stand amazed. 

Thus reflecting and thus determining, his na- 
tural complacency soon became wonderfully re- 
stored — so much restored that he was once 
more able to think without dissatisfaction of 
what he had done, and to tell himself that it 
was quite right. Poor dear Alice — ^they would 
not have been suited for each other, she would 
come to see it herself by-and-by . But he wotdd 
not forget her or her parents either — ^no, indeed, 
though very likely they expected it. He would I 

do great things for them all some day — ^give 
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them a nice comfortable little pension, perhaps ; 
and in the meanwhile he would lay something 
aside every week with which to buy them a 
handsome present in a few months' time. Ah 
yes I that would be just the thing to show he 
had not forgotten them. How surprised and 
delighted they would be I He would begin that 
very evening by putting away a couple of 
pounds as a nest-egg. And the idea of thus 
being able at once to commence the work of 
reparation seemed to set him up completely, so 
that by the time he reached London — the great 
metropolis, as he called it to himself — ^he was in 
first-rate spirits. 

They became slightly damped again when 
the bustle of the station was over, and he found 
himself driving through the streets of the great 
metropolis in a cab. Now that he was actually 
in the land of promise he was somehow disap- 
pointed with it. It was not that the style of ar- 
chitecture and the costume of the inhabitants 
were materially different from what he had ex- 
pected, for he had two or three times come up 
on an excursion to London, and was more or 
less acquainted with its ways. But then on those 

VOL. I. P 
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occasions it had always been holiday time with 
him, and the place had worn a holidaj' aspect 
in his eyes. Moreover he had alw^ays been in 
company with some or other of his Stommonth 
friends — ^the last time in particular he remem- 
bered that Alice and her father and mother had 
all been with him — and he had had no idea that 
it was possible to live in London, among so 
many people and so mnch business, and feel 
dull. He began to have such an idea now, and 
was naturally a little disappoint ed. Perhaps 
the weather had something to do with it, for it 
was a grey sunless afternoon, looking as he 
thought more like a day in winter than at the 
end of summer. And yet the weather had been 
just as grey and sunless on the occasion of his 
last visit, and he had found London delightfully 
cheerful and bustling. 

He could only hope that thiQgs would look 
brighter when he had reached his lodgings. He 
had written from Stommouth to engage a couple 
of rooms on the second floor of a house near 
Bloomsbury Square, which had been recom- 
mended to him as quiet and eminently respect- 
able by no less a person than his late employer. 
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Mr. Jenkinson. When, however, he arrived 
and took possession, life in London looked duller 
than ever. The view into the eminently re- 
spectable street was as gloomy and monotonous 
as only a view in Bloomsbury can be ; the re- 
ception of the eminently respectable landlady, 
though intended to be gracious, chilled him to 
the very marrow. It was his first experience of 
London lodgings and bachelor life. 

Tea was brought up by a sKpnghod servant- 
girl, but it did not do him any good. He re- 
membered the tea-table which was probably at 
that moment being spread at home, and nearly 
choked while he was drinking. After tea he 
thought of taking a little stroll, but on going to 
the window he found that a thick heavy drizzle 
had set in, which was Kkely to continue for the 
rest of the evening, and made anything seem 
more tempting than the idea of going out of 
doors. As he stood contemplating the dreary 
prospect, looking across the street at a long line 
of dismal brick frontage varied at regular inter- 
vals by grim doors and gaunt windows, looking 
up the street at the yellow half-denuded trees of 
the Square garden dimly visible* in the watery 

p2 
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distance (the trees he had left at Stommouth 
were still green and fiill of leaf), looking down 
the street at the brick frontage extending &r as 
the eye could reach, he felt quite depressed to 
think how far he was from the sea and the pleas- 
ant lanes and the little parlour at home. Those 
old unsympathetic surroundings — it was surpris- 
ing to find how sympathetic they had suddenly 
become, now that in very truth they had been 
left behind. 

Of course everything would look very differ- 
ent to-morrow, he told himself, when it should 
have left off raining and he should have got regu- 
larly to work ; yet in spite of this consolatoly 
reflection he could not help acknowledging that 
for the present everything looked very gloomy. 
He felt wonderfully like a snail out of its shell, 
a snail with very brilliant expectations, it is true, 
but still out of its shell. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



"VTEXT morning the barometer and George's 
-*-^ spirits had aKke taken an upward leap ; 
and, fiill of confidence in his destiny, he present- 
ed himself with laudable punctuality at his new 
employers' address in King William Street just 
as the City clocks were striking nine. 

He wenl up a flight of handsome stone stairs 
to the first floor, where the office was situated, 
and with trembling fingers pulled a bell-handle 
surmoimted by the inscription "Rumney and 
Rumney." A voice firom the interior told him 
to " Come in," and, pushing open a green baize 
door, he entered a large bare-looking room with 
three or four tall desks in it, each furnished with 
sundry bulky folios redolent of business. Only 
one of these desks was at the present moment in 
use, the sole occupant of the room at this early 
hour being a dry withered little old man, who, 
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as George very Boon learned, wob the headdeiL 
On finding things of so prosaic and matter-of- 
fact an aspect, George could not help feeling a 
slight sense of disappointment. But before he 
had time to acknowledge it to himself the little 
old man asked him if he was Mr. Williams, and, 
when he answered in the affirmative, showed 
him into another and smaller room at the back, 
communicating with the first by a door marked 
" Private,** with the remark that Mr. Bumney 
wished to speak to him. Here George, in a state 
of mighty nervousness and agitation, found him- 
self left alone with a very tall, very thin gentle- 
man, with scanty iron-grey hair and whiskers, 
and a severe mortified demeanour, altogether 
looking an incarnation of business-like gravity 
and asceticism. 

The gentleman was Mr. Rumney, chief part- 
ner and sole managing head of the conoem, the 
other Rumney, his brother, being a dyspeptic in- 
valid in the coimtry • But this Mr. Rumney was 
always at his post, always directing the course 
of things like a superior being as he was firom 
his little sanctum at the ];>ack, and setting an 
example of punctuality even to his head clerk. 
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No wonder George felt dismayed in 80 austere 
a presence, 

^^Ahl" said the gentleman, looking at him 
keenly, " and so you are Mr. George Williams f " 

George blushed, and admitted that he was. 

"You have been recommended to me by a 
very old jfriend of mine, Mr. Thome. I hope 
you will do honour to his introduction.** 

George blushed more, and said he hoped so 
too. 

" You are doubtless aware, Mr. Williams, that 
I have stretched a great point in admitting you 
into this office. It is the first time that I have 
ever taken a clerk firom — fi'om — ^ahem — so very 
different a line of business." 

" I quite understand that, sir," said George, 
hanging his head submissively. 

It was a disagreeable drawback on the glory 
of his promotion to be thus reminded of his in- 
feriority to his new associates, and his spirits 
were very much damped. Here was an incident 
of rising in the world on which he had not cal- 
culated. 

" The three other gentlemen whom you will 
find in the office," went on Mr. Rumney, follow- 
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ing up the point, ** are connected with us either 
by personal friendship or by years of service and 
experience. There is Mr. Frederick Bumney, 
my nephew and the son of my partner, and 
Mr. Sparkes, a cousin of his — ^both private con- 
nections, you see, of the firm. As for Mr. Fin- 
ney, the gentleman you saw just now, he has 
held his present position in the oifice for the 
last five-and-thirty years." 

" Oh, indeed, sir 1" said George humbly, quite 
oppressed by a sense of his o^ inferiority. And 
yet there was a spice of elation in his feelings, 
too, as he thought of being yoked as a fellow- 
labourer with Mr. Frederick Rumney and Mr. 
Sparkes. 

" And now I have not much more to say to 
you, Mr. Williams. I hope you will feel your 
responsibility, and do your duty to the utmost 
of your power." 

" Such will be my unceasing endeavour, sir,** 
said George, with a graceful bow which he had 
learned at Jenkinson's. 

" Very well," said Mr. Rumney, with a slight 
fi-own. " Any instructions which you may need 
you will receive firom Mr. Finney, or in his ab- 
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sence from Mr. Frederick Rumney. You can 
step into the office now, if you please." 

" Yes, sir," said George. And then he made 
another bow, and stepped into the office accord- 
ingly, only too glad to escape from so awful 
an interview. He began to find himself by no 
means so big a man in his new situation as he 
had expected. 

No sooner had he re-appeared in the office 
than Mr. Finney took him in hand, and, having 
posted him at a desk near his own, set himself 
to look out something for the new-comer to do. 
While the little man was turning over some 
papers for this pm'pose, George — ^beginning to 
recover from his depression, and thinking that 
as there was nobody else in the room it would 
be only social to start some subject of conversa- 
tion — ventured to remark that it was a fine 
morning for the time of year. To this, how- 
ever, Mr. Finney only replied, "Very," and 
immediately afterwards gave him an invoice 
to make out, adding full instructions as to how 
the task was to be performed, but not another 
word in allusion to the weather or to the time 
of year. Evidently Mr. Finney was not a 
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person easy to engage in general conversation. 
George gave up the attempt in despair, and ap- 
plied himself energetically to his invoice. 

He had not been at it many minutes ^vrhen 
it began to dawn upon him that oifice 'work vras 
slightly dull. But before he had time to think 
much about this, his ideas were diverted by the en- 
trance of two young men, who took their places 
at desks which adjoined each other at the fur- 
ther end of the room, and whom he at once 
rightly concluded to be Mr. Frederick Rmnney 
and Mr. Sparkes. 

The sight of these distinguished fellow-clerks 
put him into good spirits again at once. They 
were just the aristocratic-looking yoimg men he 
would like to know, he thought, the kind of fel- 
lows he could imagine himself walking arm-in- 
arm with down Bond Street or Regent Street, or 
some other of your swell West-End thorough- 
fares. How different from Smithson and Walker,^ 
or anybody with whom he could by any possibil- 
ity have been associated on equal terms at Jen- 
kinson's ! Ah yes ! what mattered it how dull 
the work was if it brought him into the com- 
panionship of gentlemen instead of a set of low, 
vulgar counter-jumpers I 
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The more he watched the two friends, the more 
his sympathy with them grew, and the more 
congenial became the prospect of being admit- 
ted into their intimacy. They said something 
to each other every now and then ; and, though 
they spoke in a very low voice, and it was dif- 
ficult for unaccustomed ears to hear anything 
though the noise of the street below, he knew 
that they were talking about the Opera, and es- 
pecially about some wondrous new primardonna 
whom one of them had heard at Milan. He felt 
elevated into a higher region by the very fact of 
having such things talked of in his presence. 
How long might he have waited before hearing 
Smithson and Walker talk of the Opera, to say 
nothing of the Opera at Milan 1 They had never 
been so much as across the Channel in their 
lives. See what came of being thrown among 
a superior set I He was sure that he and Mr^ 
Frederick Rumney and Mr. Sparkes would be a 
trio of bosom fiiends. 

But meanwhile he sat at his desk and they 
sat at theirs, and no progress towards the bosom 
friendship was being made. He began to find 
things gradually relapsing into dulness again. 
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and to wonder in spite of himself how every- 
body was getting on at Jenkinson's that mor- 
ning. He had never found things dull there, 
with the customers constantly coming and going, 
and the other young men to talk to dming a 
temporary lull, and occasionally a young lady 
from the bonnet department, intent on matching 
a flower or a ribbon, coming down among them 
like an angel from Heaven as they used to tell 
her. Pity that it had all been so shockingly 
ungenteel ! 

Still no progress was being made with the 
bosom friendship. George went on plodding at 
his task with an occasional word of direction 
from Mr. Finney, but the two young men never 
so much as turned their heads towards him, 
though he saw that with each other they were 
very confidential, and even overheard the syl- 
lables "Fred" and "Frank" passing between 
them quite familiarly. At last Mr. Finney hail 
occasion to go for a few minutes into Mr. Burnt- 
hey's room, and George thought that one of the 
two, or both, would surely make some overtures 
towards the bosom friendship now. But no- 
thing of the kind happened, and when, affc^ 
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much consideration, he timidly endeavoured to 
make an overture himself by asking Mr. Fred- 
erick a question relating to the invoice, he re- 
ceived an answer relating to the invoice and 
the invoice only. With so little encouragement 
he dared not make further advances, and the 
bosom jfriendship was indefinitely postponed. 
He could only hope that it might be formed in 
time, and in the meanwhile console himself 
with remembering that he was engaged to a 
lady quite as rich and beautiful and well brought 
up as any whom Mr. Frederick Rumney or his 
friend could possibly aspire to. Yes indeed, 
they would be glad enough to let him call them 
Fred and Frank, if they only knew. 

But this reflection, comforting though it was, 
did not conjure away the dulness of oflice work 
so eflectually as a little jovial chat with Fred 
and Frank might have done. For the longer 
he sat at it the more he was compelled to admit 
that office work was dull. There was no change, 
no variety, nobody to remark upon or to make 
remarks to, as there had always been without 
stint at Jenkinson's. All that morning only 
one stranger entered the room with whom he 
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had an opportunity of exchanging a word, and 
that was nobody more interesting than a tall 
lean young Scotchman, with red hair and small 
eyes, who came with a message from a neigh- 
bouring office, and who happened to present 
himself first at the new clerk's desk, only, how- 
ever, to be immediately referred to Mr. Finney. 
There were no elegant lady customers, no an- 
gels from the bonnet department, no Smithson 
and Walker to talk small talk with — ^nothing 
but sitting on a hard stool at a tall desk to 
make out accounts Mid invoices. He had ab- 
solutely no relief from the tedium of his occupa- 
tions beyond what he could find in ftirtive side- 
glances at his fellow-clerks and the contempla- 
tion of the door of Mr. Rumney's room, near 
which his desk happened to be placed, and every 
line in the graining of which became indelibly 
impressed on his memory before the morning 
was half over. He could not have told you 
whether the wood-work at Messrs. Jenkinson's 
was graiQed or not, after all the years he had 
spent there. 

At last the dinner hour came, bringing with 
it a welcome break to the monotony of the day. 
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But even now George's state of isolation did 
not cease, and he was left to wander forth to 
a public dining-room, as much alone and un- 
befriended as though he had had no fellow-clerks 
at all. For Mr. Finney had gone to his dinner 
an hour earlier, and was back again before it 
came to the new clerk's turn ; while, as for Fred 
and Frank, the popr fellow soon discovered that 
they did not dine at that part of the day, 
but lunched grandly with Mr. Rumney in the 
inner room. It was with the clatter of their 
knives and forks sounding in his ears that he 
sallied out in quest of his lonely meal. 

He had obtained the address of an eating- 
house from Mr. Finney, and soon found himself 
in a large room in which were a great many 
small tables, and at each table one or more 
diners in different stages of progress. The pre- 
sence of so many people, all of them strangers, 
rather increased than diminished his sense of 
forlornness, and he felt himself an object of 
compassion to the very waiter to whom he 
stammered forth an order for a slice of hot 
roast. Suddenly, while he was waiting for it, 
he heard a peculiar voice behind his chair say : 
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" Ye're all alone, seemingly." 

The words so aptly expressed his condition 
that he thought it possible they might be ad- 
dressed to him, and looked round. No sooner 
had he done so than he recognized the young 
Scotchman whom he had seen in the office an 
hour or two before, and imderstood that the 
peculiarity of the voice consisted in a strong 
Scotch accent. 

" I saw you at Rumney's this morning, you 
know," said the Scotchman, byway of introduc- 
ing himsel£ " You yioSl have just newly come 
to it, rm thinking r' 

" Yes," said George, with rather more stiffiiess 
than might have been expected of him at such a 
juncture in reply to a friendly overture. But 
he knew from what Mr. Finney had said that the 
Scotchman belonged to an office of much lower 
standing than Rumney's, and he felt some of 
the pride of caste stirred within him at so fami- 
Kar an address. His proper friends were Fred 
Rumney andFrankSparkes, AaK^« of the Opera 
at Milan, and he was not going to let himself 
be fastened on by a plodding vulgar Scotch- 
man, one of your mere ordinary City clerks. 
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" Ay, I thought you were a new hand," said 
the Scotchman, looking down at him with his 
sharp deepHset little eyes. *'It's not often I 
make a mistake in such a matter. You are 
rather late of having your dinner, aren't you 1 
I have just finished, you see. But then I've no 
old Finney to wait for, and that will be what 
keeps you, isn't it ?" 

" I believe so," said George, more stiffly still 
this time, for there was a certain assumption of 
superiority in what the other had said which was 
very distasteful to him. 

The Scotchman looked as if he would have 
liked to put some further questions, but just then 
the waiter brought the dinner which had been 
ordered, and George took the opportunity of 
turning away with a muttered excuse. 

" Well, well, you're htmgry, I see, and I'll not 

keep you longer. Good afternoon, Mr. Eh 1 

but it's queer, I don't know your name yet." 

" Williams — ^Mr. Williams," said George with 
majesty. 

" Good afternoon, then, Mr. Williams. We'll 
be meeting again some day, likely, and perhaps 
you will have more time." 
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" I wish you a good afternoon,*' said George 
drily. 

And then he was left to himseli^ with a sense 
of great loneliness it is true, but still well pleased 
at having stood upon his dignity with so inferior 
a person as this Scotchman. 

After dinner he went back to his office and 
his desk, feeling that he had established a new 
claim on the friendship of his two patrician fel- 
low-clerks. But they were imaware of the fact, 
and took no more notice of him than they had 
done before. There was no after-dinner un- 
bending as he had hoped there might be, and 
the second part of the day passed in a dreary 
monotony which made it only too appropriate 
a continuation of the first. When he returned 
to his lodgings in Bloomsbury that evening, he 
was fain to confess that office work was fiight- 
ftilly and inconceivably dull. But there was 
nothing to do except to resign himself. 

He had not forgotten his resolution of study- 
ing in the evening, and, though feeling very 
tired, would not delay making a beginning. 
How else should he vindicate the depth of pur- 
pose which was in him, and which nobody but 
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himself suspected ? So he sat down to a French 
grammar with which he had provided himself 
before leaving home, and, when he saw how 
difficult it looked, tried a Latin grammar for a 
change, and, when he found that equally bad, 
went back to the French again. 

But he soon began to discorer that self-taught 
geniuses have a much harder task than he had 
imagined. It was difficult to understand, and 
more difficult still to keep his understanding 
alive. He went on doggedly poring over his 
book, but he first found himself thinking of some- 
thing else, and then he found himself thinking 
of nothing at all, and then he found himself 
dropping asleep, whereupon he would wake up 
with a mighty effi)rt, but only to go through the 
same process again. 

After enduring slow torture for something like 
two hours, he was obliged to abandon the at- 
tempt in despair. It was evident that he could 
not be a self-taught genius. He was still de- 
termined to devote his evenings to learning — he 
had too much depth of purpose in his character 
to give up a resolution once taken — but he must 
have the assistance of a master, or masters. He 
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•the bosom friendship should have been struck 
up. Yes, that would do very well. With 
this decision the first day of his life in London 
came to an end. It was undoubtedly the most 
tedious he had ever spent. 

But the next day, and the day after that, and 
the day after that again, were, if possible, more 
tedious still. The novelty, such as it was, of 
office work had worn off, and the dulness de- 
veloped itself more and more strongly. And 
then the enforced isolation from the rest of his 
kind naturally began to tell with increased effect 
on one so little accustomed to solitude as George 
had hitherto been. For Fred and Frank re- 
mained as inaccessible as ever, and he almost 
despaired of ever finding them less so. He had 
not commenced his lessons — ^how should he 
commence them without having some friend 
with whom to consult about a master? Actually 
he had no opportunity of opening his mouth from 
morning to night, except to Mr. Finney about 
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axxjounts and invoices, to the waiter at the eat- 
ing-house about dinner, and to the lodging-house 
servant about breakfast and tea. The ennui of 
his life was almost insupportable. 

He was thinking thus one day as he was go- 
ing home from his office, sauntering slowly 
along for the mere sake of killing time, when all 
at once, while he was listlessly staring into a 
shop-window, he was startled by hearing himself 
accosted by name. 

" Eh, Mr. Williams 1 And how have you been 
keeping since I saw you?" 

He recognized the voice at once for that of 
the young Scotchman, and siu"e enough when 
he turned round there the young Scotchman 
was. 

George's feelings had undergone a great 
change since the day he had last met this person 
in the eating-house. Here was somebody willing 
to make acquaintance with him, audit mattered 
not to what rank in the hierarchy of City 
clerkship that somebody belonged. He yielded 
to an uncontrollable impulse, and held out his 
hand — ^literally and metaphorically held out his 
hand. 
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" Quite well, I thank you. It is a long time 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you." 

" Is it ? Oh ! ay, I suppose it must be two or 
three days since I was at Hopkinson's last." 

Hopkinson's was the name of the eating- 
house. 

" It is four or five days quite," said George. 
" I am very happy to have the opportunity of 
renewing yom* acquaintance." 

" Well, I thought you didn't seem in such a 
hurry this evening, or I wouldn't have inter- 
rupted you." 

" Oh dear no 1 I am not the least in a hurry," 
George hastened to declare. Then he looked 
at the other's face wistfdlly, and added : " Are 
you goiQg my way, I wonder ?" 

"What is your way?" asked the Scotchman 
cautiously. 

"Near Bloomsbury Square is where Tve got 
to go to. But 1 don't mind taking a little round 
if it's to accommodate." 

" Suppose you do then, for a bit. I'm going 
Islington way." 

" I shall be very happy," said George grate- 
folly. 
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And the two set oflF together in the direction 
indicated, George feeling quite in spirits at 
having at last found somebody to take notice 
of him. He would doubtless have rather been 
walking with Fred and Frank towards the 
West End than with this Scotchman towards Is- 
lington, but anything was better than walking 
with nobody at all. 

" So you always dine at Hopkinson's ?" was 
his new companion's first remark. " And now, 
how do you like it ?" 

'* Very much, I think," said George, with a cer- 
tain timidity arising from a sense of his own in- 
experience. " It is considered a very superior 
establishment, is it not ?" 

" Oh I ay, well enough, but it depends whe- 
ther you go in for pale ale or stout. If you 
want to know what pale ale is, you must try 
Tucker's, round the comer to the left as you 
come out of Hopkinson's, and tell them to give 
you their double X.V. But Hopkinson's is the 
place for stout, there is no question about that. 
And Ty te's is not a bad house either, but it's fur- 
ther to go. And then there's Wadley's, and Peter- 
son's, and Turner's — ^all very fair in their way." 
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George's respect for his new friend was rapid- 
ly rising. Who that was a stranger in London 
could fail to look up to a man who seemed so 
completely at home in it I 

" You know London very well, I see/' he ob- 
served reverentially. 

"I should think I did rather," said the 
Scotchman, and smiled in conscious superiority. 

" But of course you have lived here a very 
long time ?" 

" Well, I dare say it will be about a year/' 

" Oh 1 only a year," said George. 

The time seemed so very short that he would 
have lost his respect for any ordinary person 
who had made such an answer. But this Scotch- 
man was not an ordinary person at all, and 
George was only inspired with new veneration 
for the genius of the man who in so short a time 
had made himself so complete a master of Lon- 
don life and its ways. 

" You'll not have been up very long yourself 
I'm thinking ?" 

"N — ^no," said George reluctantly. "Only 
a few days." 

" You'll not have had time to see much then?" 
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" No — ^hardly anything in fact. I wish I knew 
as much of London as you seem to do,*' he add- 
ed, with a sudden burst of candour. 

The Scotchman smiled again — ^he had a pe- 
culiar way of smiling, puckering the skin round 
his little eyes till they became hardly visible. 

" All in good time, all in good time. Keep 
your eyes and your ears open, and you'll do 
finely." 

" Is that the way?" said George. 

" That's just the way. Look here, I don't 
grudge putting you up to a wrinkle at this pre- 
sent moment of time if you like. You see the 
comer we're coming to ? Well, there's a shop 
there that's the best place for cigars in Lon- 
don." 

'' Lideed 1" said George, more than ever im- 
pressed by the vast extent of his companion's 
knowledge. 

" Ay, there's no doubt about it. You smoke of 
course ?" 

" A little," said George. 

" Then vou'U find it useful to remember the 
address. I dare say I would let you have one 
to try if I had one about me, but 1 never keep 
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such things by me— on principle, you know. If 
you carry cigars you're expected to give them 
away to your dear friends, eh ? He 1 he I dear 
enough if it comes to that.*' 

The cynical humour of this speech and of the 
dry chuckle which accompanied it struck George 
more than anything that had gone before. 
What a finished man of the world this Scotch- 
man was I 

"I think m have some of those cigars at 
once," said George, determined to show himself 
capable of profiting by good advice. 

" Very well, you can't do better. I'll go in 
with you, and see that they give you the right 
sort. They'll do you if they can, of course." 

" You had better give the order, I think," said 
George, looking up at his friend as at some 
mighty champion whose alKance he had by ex- 
traordinary good-luck secured. 

Whereupon the two went into the shop, and 
the Scotchman gave the order, and George paid 
for it, finding himself in return for his money 
the happy possessor of a dozen prime . Havan- 
nahs. Of course he lit one on the spot to smoke 
on the way, and as he did so he bethought him- 
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self that he could not do less than offer one to 
his companion, if it was only to show he had not 
misunderstood the joke about the dear friends, 

" Well, I don't mind if I do," said the Scotch- 
man, and accepted the offered tribute without 
any allusion to the joke. George felt quite 
gratified, for he had feared that some pressing 
might be necessary. 

As they walked on together, smoking and 
talking, George, whether under the influence of 
his cigar, or that of his increasing respect for the 
Scotchman's genius, got more and more confi- 
dential and expansive. At last he decided that 
he could not do better than consult this new 
acquaintance on the question which lay so near 
his heart, as to the best mode of prosecuting his 
studies. Certainly here was one quite as well 
qualified to give him advice as ever Fred or 
Frank could be. 

So with a good deal of circumlocution he pro- 
pounded his case, explaining that owing to for- 
tuitous circumstances he had not hitherto been 
able to give quite so much attention as he could 
wish to certain important branches of a gentle- 
man's education, and that, peculiarly excellent 
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languages ? 

As he looked into the Scotchman's face in ex- 
pectation of a reply, he was slightly mortified 
to see that it wore a very amused expression, 
and that the little eyes had screwed themselves 
up till nothing remained of them but a twinkle 
of quiet merriment. 

" Don't you think it's a good plan, then ?" 
asked George with some pique, but still defer- 
entially. 

The other shook his head, and George felt 
quite discouraged. 

" I wouldn't say so to everybody," he urged in 
tones that were almost pleading, " but the fact 
is, I have very particular reasons for desiring to 
improve myself." 

" Will I tell you the best way of improving 
yourself?" demanded the Scotchman drily. 

" K you only would 1" said George patheti- 
cally. " I should take it so kind." 
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VfOU wliat it 18 then, Mr. Williame. 
(f wiiat. makeB a man." 
ITQ I" Biiid George contemplative- 
Yes, there's a great deal in that 
Be thoiight he had never heard 
li ripened wisdom in his exiBtence, 
B had beeu put to it, he could not 
t- had a very clear idea as to what 
"And what exactly would 
md V he inquired timidly. 
rould I recommend t" was the some- 
BaptiioTiB answer. " That is just 
t think (jf yourself, Mr. Williams. 
\ are up in London, and I suppose 
) much as taken a look at anything 

t time — I atn so busy through the 
But I'va been in London once or 
I now, and have gone over the 
fft3 Westminster Abbey and all that, you 



Tower and Westminster Abbey I" This 
6 .rejoinder came in tones of withering 
MWho wants to go to the Tower and 
r Abbey t Then of course you will 
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never have been near the Pamassns or Arena, or 
not even a theatre, I dare Bay ?" 

" It is BO dull to go to Buch places by one- 
self" apologized George. " If I had had any 
one to go with me, it would have been very 
different," 

" If that's it, ni tell you what, we'll make an 
evening of it some time or other. Look here, 
I'm engaged to-night, but I don't mind saying 
to-morrow if you like." 

" I shall be so much obliged," said George 
gratefully. 

An appointment for the next evening was con- 
cluded then and there, George feeling himself 
one of the most privileged of mortals in having 
secured such a cicerone, 

A few minutes after this, they arrived at the 
door of the Scotchman's lodgings in Islington, 
and George, not being invited to enter, was ob- 
liged to take leave, and make the best of his 
solitary way towards Bloomsbury. But his way 
hardly seemed solitary now, so pleased did he 
feel with the prospect of seeing life under the 
auspices of one so experienced in its mysteries as 
Alexander McPherson, for that, he had learned 
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at parting, was his new friend's name. Seeing 
life ! yes, that was the way to make a man of 
him, of com*se — ^infinitely better than pottering 
over Latin and French grammars. Seeing life I 
how much of wisdom was contained in those 
two words I 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

SEEING LIFE. 

fJpHE appointment next evening was dnly 
•^ kept, and George's initiation was commeno- 
ed. He himself would have rather liked to begin 
by going to a theatre, but to his surprise Mr. 
McPherson seemed to regard theatres as quite 
behind the age, and took him by preference to 
a place called the Arcadia which George had 
never heard of before. Or rather it might be said 
that George took Mr. McPherson, for George paid 
the expenses of both, feeling that he could not 
do less in return for the sacrifice of time which 
his friend was making. The Arcadia waa a 
brilliant edifice, sparkling outside and inside 
with gas-lights, and decorated to an extent 
which no provincial imagination could have 
deemed possible. Here, besides a great deal of 
smoking and drinking among the audience, a 
series of exploits were taking place on the tight 
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rope, one great feature of which was that had 
the performer fallen he would have been im- 
paled on a chevaux-de-frise of sharp iron stakes 
artistically disposed underneath. This was evi- 
dently a great hit, but even more successful was a 
comic song which followed, and which absolute- 
ly convulsed the audience. It was about a 
young man of the name of Joey, whose whis- 
kers were so long that he could tie them into a 
neat bow under his chin, and thus save himself 
the expense of a neck-tie— this seemed to be the 
great point of the song, so far at least as George 
could make it out — and the refrain was : — 

Joey is a rummy cove, 

A rmnmy cove, a rmnmy cove, 

Joey is a mmmy cove, 

A nmimy cove is he. 

At first George in his rustic simplicity did not 
see what there was to laugh at in this, or even 
in the energetic slaps which the singer gave his 
heel at each repetition of the words " rummy 
cove," but when he found how intensely every- 
body else enjoyed it, he understood that it was 
all prodigiously clever, and applauded as up- 
roariously as any one. When the song was 
over, he remarked to Mr. McPherson that there 
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was nothing like seeing life. And indeed so he 
felt at the time, though if he had been asked he 
would have been puzzled to say what he had 
learned by it. 

They stopped to see a few more gymnastic 
feats and to hear a few more songs, all of the 
same kind as those which they had seen axid 
heard already, and then came away. As they 
walked fi'om the place, George felt that he had 
laid in a stock of vast experience, and repeated 
to his friend that there was really nothing like 
seeing life. He could not have defined in what 
the life he had seen that evening was more in- 
structive than the life he had been accustomed 
to see at home, but he looked on the people at 
home as little better than greenhorns notwith- 
standing. And there is nothing in this world 
so comfortable and so inspiriting as being able 
to look on other people as greenhorns. 

Meanwhile Mr. McPherson was very gracious, 
giving George a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation with regard to places of note which they 
passed on their road, and letting him into many 
a secret which he would never have been able to 
guess for himself. Thus as they were going by 
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a shabby little publio-house in Soho of which no 
uninitiated person could have imagined that it 
was in any way known to fame, he stopped and 
drew George's attention to the name over the 
door, just legible by the Ught of a flaring gas- 
lamp. 

"Do you see what it is, Williams t Bob 
Kibbles." 

" Bob Kibbles I" repeated George in per- 
plexity. 

'* Ay, of the P.R., you know. You wouldn't 
think it now, but there's hardly a place in Lon- 
don where more bets are taken than in there." 

" You don't say so I" said George, looking at 
the house with a thrill of horrified curiosity. 

" Ay, but I do though. Would you like to go 
in and see I They'll just be making books for 
the Ashbury Stakes, I'm thinking." 

" I should like it very much," said George, 
hesitating. "If — ^if only you think it's quite 
prudent." 

"Prudentl" echoed his companion with a sneer. 
" That depends on whether you can take care 
of yourself or not. Anything's prudent for a 
fellow who knows when to stop himself." 

b2 
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" Of course," said George. " Well, I think it 
would be very nice just to have a squint.'* 

" This way then," said the Scotchman. 

Speaking thus, he went round the comer to a 
little side-door, which he pushed open with the 
decision of one who knows his ground w^ell, and, 
through a bare-looking passage lighted with a 
single jet of gas, led the way into a room built 
out into what had perhaps in by-gone days been 
a garden attached to the premises. 

It was a disappointing place enough, at least 
to George, who had come so newly from the 
splendours of the Arcadia, and who had vaguely 
expected to find gorgeousness increasing in pro- 
portion to disreputableness. But instead of the 
glittering saloon he had pictured to himself he 
found only an ill-lighted and meagrely furnished 
parlour, with a smeared table in the middle, 
round which ten or a dozen seedy-looking men 
were sitting or standing, some making notes in 
their pocket-books, some hotly arguing a disput- 
ed point, and others meditatively stirring brandy 
and water. 

The disputed point seemed to be particularly 
interesting, for it was beiug discussed with so 
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much excitement that no one at first appeared 
to observe the entrance of George and liis com- 
panion, who remained standing near the door, 
contemplating the scene. The Scotchman profit- 
ed by the opportunity to tell George what he 
could of the different members of the company. 
** Yon's Bob Kibbles himself, the stout fellow 
with the twist in his nose sitting at the top of 
the table — to see fair play, I suppose. Out of 
training now, you'll say — doesn't look as if 
he'd ever be good for much again, does 
he? And yon's Jeremiah Dunk — you'll have 
heard of Jeremiah Dunk, of course — longest- 
headed chap for making a book in all London. 
And do you see the one next to him, the little 
man with the curl hanging over one eye, who 
keeps looking about him so ? You had better 
take care what you have to do with him — you'll 
not get out of his grip in a hurry if you ever get 
into it. That's Barry Edmunds — they say he 
kept his horses and hounds once, but he went 
on the turf, and lost everything. No head, you 
see, no head at all, one of those fellows that can 
never pull themselves up when once they begin to 
go." — The air of disdain with which Mr. McPher- 
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son said this was something inimitable. — *^ And 
now he's turned into a regular blackleg — ^wonld 
swindle his own &ther if he could. Looks like 
it, eh r 

George turned his eyes towards the person 
indicated — a particularly disrespectable<4ooking 
little man, with roving eyes that appeared to he 
incessantly in quest of something to devour, but 
with a certain easy grace of movement which 
was probably the last lingering remains of 
good-breeding — and as he gazed felt himself 
shudder with virtuous horror. How shocking 
to be in company with such an individual I But 
in the act of mentally reprobating the blackleg, 
the image of Alice's pale &ce as he had seen it 
at parting rose up before him, and he wondered 
what the blackleg would think of him, George 
WiUiams, if it was known how he had used her. 
The question was not a pleasant one, and he 
got it out of his head as fast as possible, without 
attempting to answer it. But somehow it left 
behind it the impression that he had no business 
to despise poor Barry Edmunds. • 

The roving eyes of Barry Edmunds were not 
long of Ughting on the two friends, and before 
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Alexander McPherson had time to say more 
about him, he came up with much affability. 

" Why, Mr. McPherson, is this you I It is 
quite a long time since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. And this gentleman is with you, I 
think?" 

" Ay," said the Scotchman, " my friend Mr. 
Williams." 

George bowed, in horrible trepidation at be- 
ing introduced to such a character, and with a 
feeling that his money was hardly safe in the 
depths of his trousers-pocket. 

" I am very glad to make Mr. Williams's ac- 
quaintance," said Barry Edmunds, with a grace- 
fully insidious bow, which made George feel 
that it was necessary to be very circumspect, and 
which yet gratified him too by its extreme po- 
liteness. " Won't you and your friend come to 
the table, Mr. McPherson? I will get them to 
make room, and perhaps you will let me have 
the pleasure of ordering you something." 

" Thank you, I dare say we will sit down a 
while," said Mr. McPherson, who made it an 
absolute rule of life never to refuse anything he 
could get gratis. 
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" Do you think we ought?" whispered George^ 
rather taking fright at the notion of accepting 
hospitaKty at the hands of so dangerous a per- 
sonage as this stranger was represented to him 
as being. ** There's Mrs. Stokes sitting up for me 
all this time — ^my landlady, you know — ^and Fm 
afraid she wonlf like it." 

" He's afraid Mrs. Stokes, his landlady, won't 
like it," said the Scotchman, turning to Barry 
Edmunds with a peculiar pucker about the eyes 
indicative of the intensest enjoyment. 

The other laughed, not boisterously, but in 
politely suppressed tones, as though he would 
have concealed his mirth altogether if he could. 
A man at the table, however, who had caught 
the remark, was less merdftd, and not only 
laughed boisterously himself, but remorselessly 
repeated it for the benefit of the company, by 
whom it was received with a general roar. 
George coloured up to the eyes, and took his 
seat at the table with a sense of shame as deep 
as though he had been detected in the commis- 
sion of a felony. And, mingled with his shame, 
was a feeling of anger which he very unreason- 
ably divided in equal portions between Alex- 
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ander McPherson, who was sitting next him, 
and poor Mrs, Stokes, who was a couple of 
miles off. 

" My friend is only just newly come up to 
London," said the Scotchman, in his horrid dry 
sneering voice, of which George began to detest 
the very sound. 

Barry Edmunds said nothing, but another 
man — the same wretch who had led the laugh 
about Mrs. Stokes — said " So I perceive," where- 
at a titter ran round the table, swelled by a 
hideous cachinnation from the Scotchman, whom 
the prospect of a gratuitous entertainment had 
evidently put into high good-humour. 

When the laugh had subsided — which it soon 
did, for the bulk of the company had more im- 
portant business to attend to than the eccentri- 
cities of a young man from the country — the 
decayed hanger-on of the turf set about doing 
the honours to his two guests. 

" Let me fill your glass, Mr. McPherson, pray. 
And you, Mr; Williams, allow me — ^ye'U find it 
verra fair, I'm thinking." 

The last words were uttered in a voice which 
was an exact reproduction of the McPherson 
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drawl. At the Bame moment the speaker^s ejei 
and George's met, and George had the satis&o- 
tion of knowing that Barry Edmunds had been 
making a little qniet fim of his friend McPher- 
Bon, and of knowing moreover that Barry Ed- 
munds knew that he knew it. He felt that he 
was avenged, and was grateful to the avenger 
accordingly. McPherson himself was evident- 
ly quite unconscious of the trick played on him, 
and the words had been spoken in too low a 
voice for anybody else at the table to take them 
up, but the fact of the joke having been kept 
thus select rather increased than diminished 
George's enjoyment of it. It seemed to restore 
him to self-respect to feel that he had a little 
secret to keep jointly with so desperate a char- 
acter as this blackleg. He was not ashamed 
any more, and was even able to forgive his 
poor friend McPherson, the unsuspecting victim 
of his and the blackleg^s cruel wit. 

By the time he had finished a glass of brandy 
and water which Barry Edmunds had poured 
out for him, he began to feel himself very 
much at home. He was a good deal annoyed 
when the Scotchman gave the signal for de- 
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parture, the more so as be was just getting 
interested in the conversation of their enter- 
tainer, who was explaining to them the way 
in which they might realise a hundred apiece 
on the coming event at Ashbury as certainly 
as if that sum had been already paid in to 
their account in the Bank of England. But the 
Scotchman was bent on going, and George, 
having an instinct that at that early stage of 
his initiation it would not do to trust himself in 
such a place without a protector, had no choice 
but to go too. 

When they had extricated themselves from 
the friendly adieux of Mr, Barry Edmunds, and 
got fairly into the street, George found the 
open air producing a strange effect on him of 
dizziness and discomfort, and began to fear 
that he might have taken too much brandy and 
water. But he knew that Mr. McPheraon had 
taken at least twice as much as himself, and as 
Mr. McPheraon was evidently as steady and 
self-possessed as it was possible for any one to 
be, he felt sure that his own sensations must be 
the result of accident. 

" I say, what a pleasant fellow that Mr. Ed- 
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munds is 1" he remarked, chuckling inwardly at 
remembering what a nice little bit of fiin he and 
Mr. Edmunds had enjoyed together at the 
Scotchman's expense. And as he spoke he 'was 
conscious of a slight thickness of speech which 
reminded him again of the brandy and water. 

" Oh I ay, a pleasant enough fellow for those 
who know how faf to go with him," answered 
his companion drily. " Well, and how have you 
been enjoying yourself I" 

George was rather staggered by the question. 
Somehow he felt that he had not been enjoying 
himself so very much. But he would not say 
this to Mr. McPherson, and answered that he 
had had an uncommon jolly time of it. 

" Ton's a trick worth two of the other, eh t 
Better than the grammars and dictionaries and 
masters and such like clanjamfiy." 

"1 should say so indeed 1" replied George 
with much energy. But he was aware of a 
nasty headache while he spoke, and did not 
really feel quite so sure as he thought he did. 
" You think it's the best way of learning, don't 
you?" he added a little doubtftdly as they came 
to a halt at a comer whence their respective 
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ways diverged, the one towards Bloomsbury, 
the other towards Islington. 

** Don't I ?" answered the Scotchman disdain- 
fully. " I'll tell you what, you've learned more 
jfrom what I've shown you this evening than 
you would out of grammars and dictionaries in 
a twelvemonth. * The proper study of mankind 
is man,' did you never hear that V* 

The words were spoken with an air of such 
conviction, and were moreover such well-sound- 
ing words in themselves, that George could 
doubt no longer, and, grasping Mr. McPherson's 
hand, took an affectionate farewell of him, as 
though of a friend and benefactor. Then he 
set out on his way home, trying to console him- 
self for the slight degree of discomfort which 
he undeniably felt by reflecting on all that he 
had learned. He found that he could not give 
a very intelligible account of the knowledge he 
had acquired, but he kept repeating to himself 
that it was more than he could have got out of 
books in a twelvemonth, and the formula had 
so imposing a ring about it that it could not but 
satisfy him. 

His landlady, Mrs, Stokes, was sitting up as 
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he had anticipated, and in admitting him made 
a remark on the lateness of the hour which 
caused him to feel very ill at ease. But he was 
ashamed of the feeling as a weakness, and made 
his way up stairs without proflFering a word of 
apology. 

When he was in his hedroom he found his 
head queerer than ever, and remembered the 
brandy and water with some compunction. He 
really must not take quite so much another time. 
And then he thought of Miss St. Quintin, and 
wondered whether she would approve of the 
manner in which he had spent the evening. He 
was pretty sure that she would rather have had 
him stick to his grammars and dictionaries. 
But Miss St. Quintin must not expect to have 
quite everything her own way. After behaving 
as he had done to poor dear Alice for her sake, 
he had a right to do as he liked in some things, 
and this matter of amusing himself was one of 
them. And really his evening had been very 
ajnusing on the whole — almost as amusing as 
instructive. As for the instructiveness, there 
was no doubt about that, of course. Well, he 
would have such an evening again just as often 
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as he chose, without reference to Mrs. Stokes, or 
Miss St. Quintin, or anybody else. 

" The proper study of mankind is man," 
thought George to himself as he scrambled into 
bed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



KATHLEEN HAS AN IDEA. 



/^ EORGE might perhaps have deemed the pre- 
^ sumed wishes of his betrothed entitled to 
more consideration if he had known -what she 
was meanwhile going through for his sake. 

She was really going through a great deaL 
Not that she was locked up, or put on bread and 
water, or subjected to any other of the penalties 
traditionally endured by young ladies whose af- 
fections are thwarted by their cruel relatives. 
But she was scowled at and growled at and ex- 
postulated with, till she was made to feel that 
she was looked upon as a person altogether de- 
void of proper dignity and self-respect, and this 
was worse to bear than physical privations would 
have been. And even when the scowlings and 
growUngs ceased with her uncle's return to 
Cheltenham, even when in course of time the 
expostulations of her aunt wore themselves out, 
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the consciousness that she was thus regarded 
continued to haunt and oppress her. It was so 
dreadful to feel that she was always being 
watched and observed as if she had shown 
symptoms of consumption or insanity ; so dread- 
fiil to know that her aunt never wrote to her 
uncle without chronicling everything that could 
be considered as indicating, however remotely, 
the state of her aflFections. 

The great gulf which at this time existed be- 
tween her and Miss Thorne had the effect of driv- 
ing Kathleen more exclusively on her own re- 
sources for consolation than had ever been the 
case with her before. She shrank within her- 
self, hugging her wounded dignity in solitude, 
and, though not exactly less fond of her aunt 
than heretofore, too proud to seek sympathy or 
even justice from one by whom she felt herself 
so completely misunderstood. And during those 
desolate hours the thought on which her fancy 
fed, and to which she clung for comfort and 
support, was the thought of the absent lover 
for whose sake she had thus fallen under the 
world's ban (for "world" read Mr. and Miss 
Thome). What other solace was left to her? 
YOL. I. S 
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Before she had been engaged she had repudi- 
ated with indignation the notion of caring for 
George Williams except as the man who had 
saved her life, but now it had become necessary 
to her self-respect that she should love him, and 
love him she did. It had become necessary to her 
self-respect also that she should deem him in all 
things worthy of her love, and as such she deem- 
ed him every inch. She had once called him in 
contempt a Unen-draper's shopman, but as she 
thought of him now there was no taint of the 
linen-draper's shopman about him. He was the 
self-devoted hero who had rescued her from the 
jaws of death, the humble but brave and virtu- 
ous Donald for whom it would be her pride and 
her privilege to sacrifice silk attire and siller and 
all worldly goods, the Lord of Burleigh who had 
courted her in the guise of a poor man, but who 
would anon shine forth in all his glory and place 
a coronet on her brow— everything by turns that 
could invest him with a halo of &scinatiQn for a 
romantic fency. 

The longer she was without seeing Him the 
more perfect did he become, the more absolutely 
free from all trace and vestige of anything that 
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was vulgar or even ordinary. It was the same 
with his physical as mth his mental and moral 
qualities. She had no portrait of him (perhaps 
Mr. and Miss Thome would have been wiser in 
their generation had they allowed her this privi- 
lege),but she nursed his image in her memory and 
her heart, until it became the type of all manly 
beauty. It was George Williams still, but George 
Williams with all the shopman purged out of 
him and a dash of the Apollo substituted. And 
George Williams thus transfigured was quite 
handsome enough for the best lady in the land 
to fall in love with. Kathleen positively adored 
him. 

She thought of him by day, she dreamed of 
him by night ; she worked purses and slippers 
for him, she talked to him, she wrote to him. 
Not indeed that a line of writing ever passed 
between them. All such correspondence had 
been strictly forbidden (may not Mr. and Miss 
Thorne have made another mistake here!), and 
Kathleen was at once too honourable and too 
much enamoured of her part of victim to think of 
violating the injunction. But she kept her diary 
in the form of a letter, resolving that he should 

s2 
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read it hereafter, and so comnmned with him on 
paper as well as in spirit. He was her confidant, 
the depositary of all her little daily troubles and 
vexations, and her comforter as well, for she ima- 
gined the sort of reply he would make, and felt 
as though he had really made it. Thus every 
day increased her trust, her respect, her grati- 
tude, her love. When she had engaged herself 
to him he had been a poor dear good young man 
whom it was her duty to accept that she might 
save his heart from breaking, but now he was a 
hero in whom her whole being was wrapped up. 
Weeks and months passed on, but the stead- 
fastness of her devotion never flagged. In vain 
her aunt endeavoured to divert her thoughts by 
introducing her to all such gaieties (and they 
were not few) as Stornmouth afforded during 
the winter months. She allowed herself to be 
chaperoned about with uncomplaining submis- 
sion, but, new as it all was to her, she never let 
herself be dazzled out of her truth to her absent 
betrothed. She knew that the parties and con- 
certs and the rest of it were so many devices 
for imdermining her constancy, and the know- 
ledge made her more stubborn in her constancy 
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than ever. So she went to such entertainments 
as her aunt took her to, and danced with such 
partners as her aunt approved o^ but all the 
time she was thinking what dross social plea^ 
sures were as compared with true affection, and 
how immeasurably inferior were those curled 
darlings of fashion to the brave manly youth 
who had made himself irrevocably master of her 
heart. And then next day she would write in 
her diary something like this : — 

Last night another of those garish unmeaning festivi- 
ties which appeal so much to the eye and so little to the 
heart. This well-intended persecution is becoming every 
day more intolerable. If they would only give me a little 
rest ! Ah I how applicable to my case are the beautiful 
lines: 

" From sport to sport they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a smile from me 
They think that I forget." 

Forget! Ah I dearest and best, as if that were possible I &c. 

Thus things went on all through the winter 
and a good part of spring. Miss Thome was al- 
ways bringing new attacks to bear on her niece's 
fidelity, and Kathleen was always victoriously 
surmounting them, but no incident happened 
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worthy of special record. At last, during the 
first days of April, when the period of probation 
was more than half over, such an incident did 
happen. 

It was a rainy morning, and Kathleen, not 
being able to go out, was sitting alone in her 
own room meditating on George Williams, her 
favourite occupation now-a-days. 

" He loves me, yes, he loves me, no ; he loves 
me, yes, he loves me, no ; he loves me, yes," she 
murmured to herself while she romantically pull- 
ed to pieces one of the flowers of a little bunch 
of violets and primroses that adorned her toilet- 
table. " Ah, yes ! He loves me — as if I did not 
know that already 1 He loves me dearly — oh ! 
how dearly ! how dearly ! As dearly as 1 love 
him, if that is only possible. Ah ! my aunt would 
save herself the trouble if she could but guess I 
She wants me to take somebody else and break 
his heart, but she wouldn't think there was much 
chance of that if she knew that I should have to 
break my own first. Those horrid men I danced 
with at the party last night — she would like me 
to fall in love with one of them, I suppose ; cold. 
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stiSj supercilious wretches — ^how different from 
him! OhIIcansee through her asplainlyas though 
she were so much crystal 1 poor dear auntie- 
she is a great darling with all her faults, and 
positively I am almost sorry sometimes to think 
what a horrible disappointment there is in store 
for her. I dare say she wonders she has not made 
more progress, poor thing--she must think me 
surprisingly insensible to the attractions of her 
ball-room Adonises, Abominable affected crea- 
tures 1 But I wear a talisman round my heart 
on which she had not counted — the talisman, 
George, of my love for thee/* 

She repeated the last words dreamily, for she 
liked the rhythm of them, and then went on, 
looking fondly at the ring which had been her 
lover's parting pledge, and which she wore night 
and day. 

" And a talisman on my finger too. Ah 1 dear, 
dear ring, sole legacy of my George's unknown 
parents, dost not thou too enjoin me to be faith- 
ful ? It is as though their voices were adjuring 
me from the grave." 

She pressed the ring to her lips, then gazed 
with glistening eyes at the device which it bore, 
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and which she found so congenial with her own 
sentiments. She was in a state of romantic fer- 
vour that had reached high-pressnre point. 

" Ah 1 how little I guessed when first he show- 
ed me those two hands so fondly clasped in each 
other that they were so soon to symbolise his 
and my aflfections 1 how little I thought, when 
first I saw that motto, of the responsive thrill 
which it was one day to awaken in my heart I 
Fidik h jamais — ^what noble, what touching 
words 1 and how exactly they express all that I 
feel, all that I would say, nay more, all that I 
will do, all that I will be ! Fidkle h jamais, that 
is my motto, and I would not change it for that 
of any duke or earl in all England." 

All at once she stopped, and her heart began 
to beat violently. The question had just oc- 
curred to her — ^Was it possible that the words 
Fiddle hjamaisj which she had always taken for 
the mere posy of a love-token, did in very truth 
belong to the armorial bearings of some duke or 
earl or other nobleman? 

She gazed at the ring more and more earnest- 
ly, and her breath came thick and fast. The 
more she thought of it the more plausible did 
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the idea appear — ^it was so natural that she only 
wondered it had never occurred to her before. 
Fiddle a jamais^ what words could sound more 
like the motto of some old Norman family ? and 
what crest could go more suitably with such a 
motto than the device of the two clasped hands ? 
And if the words really were a family motto, 
if the two hands really were a family crest 

Why I then would the clue so long missing 

have been foimd I If it only were so 1 

She. sprang to her feet in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. Her very blood seemed on fire with im- 
patience. She must find out if there was such a 
family motto, if there was such a family crest, be- 
fore she could know a moment's rest again. But 
whom should she ask I Miss Thorne would, she 
felt assured, scout her theory altogether and re- 
fuse her all assistance in verifying it. She must 
then verify it for herself. If she could only get 
hold of some book on the peerage 1 It would no 
doubt contain the desired information, and her 
aunt had such a book somewhere, she knew. 
But had her aunt brought it to Stommouth I 
that was the question. She certaiuly could not 
remember having seen it since they had been in 
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that house. And if it was not in the house, how 
should she endure to wait ? 

Suddenly it flashed upon hermind that on their 
first arrival a good many things not required 
for immediate use had been stowed away in an 
empty room at the top of the house, including, 
as she remembered, some books which her aunt 
had pronounced too old and shabby to be 
brought downstairs. Was it possible that the 
book she wanted might be among these ? 

No sooner had the idea occurred to her than 
she was on the staircase, making her way to- 
wards the deserted upper regions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

m THE TOP ROOM, 

SHE was presently on her knees rummaging 
among a tnmkftd of antiquated volumes — 
dictionaries and guide-books, back numbers of 
the Keepsake and the Book of Beauty, and the 
like — ^the dregs as it were of Miss Thome's 
library, brought to Stommouth for no better 
reason than because their owner had no house 
where they could conveniently be left. 

At last, at the bottom of the box, Kathleen 
came upon two ponderous faded red quartos ly- 
ing together, and felt sure that one of them 
must be what she sought. She first snatched 
at the bulkiest of the two, but tossed it aside 
with an expression of impatience on finding that 
it treated of nothing higher than '* The Untitled 
County Families of Great Britain,*' She seized 
with avidity on the other. To her great delight 
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this proved to be what she was looking for, a 
" Peerage and Baronetage of the United King- 
dom," more than a quarter of a century old, and 
in very tattered condition, but that did not affect 
its value in her eyes, whatever it may have done 
in those of Miss Tho rne. She forthwith perched 
herself on the edge of a great packing-case, and, 
taking the book affectionately on her knees, 
eagerly began to search its pages. 

She searched and searched and searched, turn- 
ing over leaf after leaf in the constantly renew- 
ed hope and expectation of Kghting on the crest 
of two hands joined and the motto Fiddle a 
jamais. But though she did not pass without 
examination a single one of the engravings of 
crests and coats of arms with which each page 
was garnished, the crest of the two hands joined 
and the motto Fidkle h jamais still eluded her 
discovery. On she went with unflagging confi- 
dence imtil she reached the last few pages, and 
then she began to get first nervous and after 
that desponding. How did that despondency 
increase when she came to the last page and 
the last engraving, and still had not found what 
she sought 1 Then it could not be in the book 
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at all, for she had spent fully two hours in look- 
ing, and knew that she had missed nothing. 

She rose from the packing-case with feelings 
very different from those with which she had sat 
down, and was about to leave the room in a 
sort of despair when her eyes feU on the other 
faded red book which she had taken up first 
and so contemptuously cast aside. The sight 
of it seemed to inspire her anew with confidence 
in her own and her lover's destiny. She seized 
the discarded volume with quite a new senti- 
ment of respect, and returned to her packing-case 
ftill of fresh hope. After all, did not some of 
•the best blood of England flow in the veins of 
untitled county families ? 

In this book, which was of about the same date 
as the other, there were no engravings of coats 
of arms and the like, untitled county families 
being too numerous for such elaborate honours 
to be bestowed on them. But for convenience 
of reference there was an alphabetical index of 
mottoes, so that those wishing to discover the 
proprietorship of a particular motto had only to 
look for it here, where they would find appended 
to it the name of the family to whom it belonged. 
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for an account of which they might, if thej chose, 
go back to the body of the work. 

With beating heart Kathleen turned to this 
index, and drew her tremulous finger down the 
colunm of the F's. Now or never was the mo* 
ment for deciding whether Fidile h jamais was a 
mere lover's conceit or part of the heraldic bear- 
ings of an ancient house* 

Presently her heart gave a mighty bound, and 
an exclamation broke from her lips. Her fin- 
ger had stopped at this line : 

Fidele k jamais (Faithful for ever). N(»rthington. 

For a few seconds her eyes remained fastened 
on those magic syllables as though under the 
influence of a spell, then with trembling hands 
which almost refiised their office she turned back 
to the letter N, and the syllable NoR, in the 
body of the book. She knew that there still 
was a chance of disappointment (for suppose the 
Northington crest should not be that of the two 
clasped hands ?), and was more wildly nervous 
than ever. 

There were several pages of NORS, and she 
fluttered them over in a state of impatient 
agitation which increased with every second. 
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Norbury, Norcott, Norham, Norman, Normantou, 

Norreys, Norris, Norsby, Nort h - she thought 

the right name was never ooming. At last, in its 
proper place, it did come; and, as she glanced her 
eye over the details which followed, the painftil 
tension of her nerves relaxed, and her heart, 
swelled with triumph and thankfiilness. The 
missing clue was in truth found. 

The following was what she read when she 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to read with 
any sort of coherency. 

NORTHINOTON. 

Northington, Mortimer, of Ashcote, ♦ ♦ ♦ shire, Esq. B. 
1786, m. 1818, the Lady Lavinia Herondale, 6th dau. of the 
8th Earl of Twistleton. By her he has one son, Mortimer, 
b. 1819. 

Arms. Argent : on a fesse, sable, between three annulets, 
gales, a lion passant-guardant between two mullets, or. 
Crest. Two dexter hands grasping each other. 
Motto. FidUe h jamais (Faithful for ever). 
Seat. Northington Park. Ashoote. 

This family is a very anoient one, and has been settled at 
Ashcote from before the days of the Conquest. A Sir 
Mortimer Northington (knighted by Charles I. for dis- 
tinguished service at the battle of EdgehiU) was attainted 
and deprived of his estates by the Parliament in 1651 for 
his loyalty to his Royal Master, but was restored by 
Charles II. 

Kathleen pored over the foregoing as though 
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she expedied to find fairy writing between the 
lines which should inform her of all the omitted 
details which she longed for. Was he alive still, 
this Mortimer Northington who had been head 
of the family more than a quarter of a century 
. ago I and what relation was he to her George? 
Mortimer Northington — why, the initials would 
be M. N., the same as those engraved in the 
inner circle of her ring (that blessed, thrice- 
blessed ring I). Then could he be George's fer 
ther ? And yet no, even six or seven-and-twenty 
years ago he must have been quite elderly, far 
too elderly to be the husband of the yoxmg and 
beautiful woman who had been George's mother 
— and besides, there was Lady Lavinia. But 
then this old man had a son — ^his name was 
Mortimer too — ^yes, that must surely be it. 
Bom in 1819 — ^then he must have been twenty 
or so when yonder book was pubUshed, after 
which there would be plenty of time, and two 
or three years to spare, for him to disappear 
and, while he was supposed dead by his friends, 
to marry the mother of her George, who had 
looked about two years old when he had been 
brought to the WiUiamses now nearly twenty- 
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one years ago. Of course 1 it was all as plain as 
possible. Here were all the missing personages 
of the drama foimd. The old Mortimer North- 
ington, born in 1786, and Lady Lavinia his 
wife, were the father and mother to whom the 
letter of the dying woman had been addressed ; 
and the young Mortimer, bom in 1819, was the 
son whom, as the letter showed, they had ac- 
counted lost at sea, but who it appeared had in 
reaUty lived to become a father, and then died 
on his native soil in the arms of his humble bride, 
his Margaret. How beautifully everything 
tallied I 

HaviQg made out George's exact position in 
the family, she took to conning and re-conning 
in a sort of ecstacy the passages in which the 
honours of the house were set foi*th. Settled at 
Ashcote from before the days of the Conquest — 
why, nothing in the "Peerage and Baronetage" 
could beat this I And then the Sir Mortimer 
Northington who had been knighted for distin- 
guished service by that dear darling Charles I., 
and afterwards persecuted by that horrid Par- 
liament for loyalty to his Royal Master — ^how 
delightful to have such an ancestor I "What a 

VOL. I. T 
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splendid old family it wajs 1 Closely allied too 
with the titled aristocracy, though itself belong- 
ing to the untitled aristocracy. Lavinia daugh- 
ter of the 8th Earl of Twistleton 1 How well 
it sounded 1 And this was the mother of her 
George's father, her George's grandmother in 
fact ! Ah I had she not always been sure that 
he was the scion of a noble race I And at last 
the proof (^or something as good as the proof) 
was found, and she had been instrumental in the 
finding. Happy, happy Kathleen 1 

But now it was necessary to consider how the 
discovery should be acted upon. The family 
must be communicated with of course, and with- 
out delay. If that dear old Mr. Northington 
and Lady Lavinia were still alive, how delighted 
would they be to learn that they had a grandson, 
and a grandson like George 1 with what open . 
arms would they receive himl They might 
have scouted poor Margaret as a daughter-in-law 
perhaps — ^it seemed only too probable that they 
would have done so, or why was the marriage 
kept secret ? — ^but they would surely relent to- 
wards her child, their only son's son. Oh 1 what 
joy to be the means of bringing such happiness 
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to two bereaved parental If they were only 
alive 1 But it would not do to make too sure of 
that ; they would be such old people by this time 
that it was very doubtftd. The date of Lady 
Lavinia's birth was discreetly omitted, but Mr. 
Northington, born in 1786, must be hard on 
eighty years old, supposing he were living at aU. 
And if he were not, the property had probably 
devolved on some distant relative who, instead 
of welcoming, would scowl on the rightful heir 
with all a usurper's insolence. A usurper I 
Kathleen's blood boiled with indignation as she 
thought of an interloping stranger enjoying the 
birthright of her George. Well, if there was 
Buch a one, let him tremble, for his hour was 
nearly come. 

All this, however, did not help her in deter- 
mining what exactly were the first steps to be 
taken. She had decided that the family was to 
be communicated with, but the question re- 
mained—In what shape and through what chan- 
nel was the communication to be made ? 

Her first impulse was to appeal for advice and 
assistance to her aunt, and through her aunt to 
her uncle. But she bethought herself that her 

t2 
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aunt and her uncle were the sworn foes of her 
George, and she did not like to put his case in 
their hands, at all events while it remained in 
this stage. And then how much nicer it would 
be if she, who had foimd the clue, could herself 
follow it up till it led to final triumph 1 George 
had unaided saved her life, and she would, un- 
aided, win back for him his inheritance. 

During the whole of that afternoon she re- 
mained in that dreary top room, all unheeding 
of its dreariness, unheeding of the carpetless 
floor, of the bare walls, of the rain that pattered 
against the windows, wholly engrossed in the 
formation and elaboration of her plans. At 
last, when it was nearly dinner-time, she de- 
scended with all her schemes matured, and feel- 
ing herself a very Machiavel of astuteness and 
diplomatic cunning. 

That evening she said to Miss Thome as they 
were sitting alone : 

"Aunt dear, doesn't it seem a dreadful time 
that we have been in this tiresome place t It is 
terribly dull to be so long without a change — 
don't you find it so I" 

It was the first time that Kathleen had uttered 
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a word in the way of complaint since her en- 
gagement, and Miss Thome, whom the mono- 
tony of martyr-Kke resignation had ahnost driven 
to despair, was quite glad of the variety. 

"Dull, my dear 1 I am sorry you think that. 
I am sure you know that it is my wish to make 
you as happy as possible." 

"Yes, I know that, axmtie — ^that is why I 
thought I would mention it. It is a great pity 
we took the house for a year, I think — ^it is such 
a long time to stop at one place without ever 
leaving it." 

" So it is, certainly — ^too long for a yoxmg per- 
son like you, when one comes to think of it. 
But we are not compelled to stay out the whole 
time imless we like it, eh, my dear I it would 
only be the loss of two or three months' rent." 

" And you know, auntie, that wouldn't signify 
a bit. What do you think then of a little 
change I" 

" I have no objection, my dear. Well, where 
would you like to go I" 

"I was thinking," said Kathleen, and here 
she got very red with an almost guilty sense of 
her own superhuman craft, "I was thinking 
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that, after being by the sea so long, it would be 
nice for a change to go inland a little." 

*'0h indeed I" said Miss Thome cantionslj, 
for she had the idea of London and George Wil- 
liams before her eyes. "And have yon no prefer- 
ence for any place in particular?" 

" I was thinking that a little tour in the midr 
land coxmties, aunt, if you have no objection, 
that is " 

"Not the slightest, my love, of course," said 
Miss Thome, much relieved. " I think it would 
be very pleasant indeed." 

"And particularly * * ♦ shire — ^^ and here 
the diplomatic Kathleen mentioned the name 
of the county in which Ashcote was situated. 
" They say it contains such beautiful scenery. 
I have been reading about it in ' Jones's English 
Guide-book.' " 

" ' Jones's English Guide-book' 1 why, where 
did you get hold of that I" 

" Among the old books in the top room. I 
have been rummagiag there all morning." 

"Indeed, my dearl" said Miss Thome, more 
relieved than ever on finding that Kathleen had 
not been passing her solitary hours in musing 
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on George Williams. " What a funny way of 
spending a morning I" 

" A very pleasant way, auntie, I can assure 
you. See, I have brought the book down to 
show you what it says about * * * shire. Just 
look. « * * * shire, bounded on the N.' — and so 
on, we needn't read that — and then there's a 
bit about acres and population (as if anybody 
wanted to know I) we'll pass that too. Here's 
the place. « * * * shire is a county which the 
hand of civilization and the hand of Nature have 
combined to render attractive, alike to the stu- 
dent of humanity who would make acquaintance 
with modem life as it presents itself in those 
busy haunts of men Imtown and Colville, or 
with the reKcs of mediaeval existence in the crumb- 
ling spires of Oldminster and Monksbury, and 
to the pale valetudinarian who would seek 
health among the glittering crowds that infest 
Springton Spa — that gay resort of fashion which 
has been justly termed the Queen of inland 
watering-places.' Only fancy what an interest- 
ing county to travel in !" 

" Yes, my dear. Well, suppose we try Spring- 
ton for a few weeks ?" 
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"Oh I not just yet, auntie dear. Fm quite 
tired of watering-places for the present. No, 
what I have set my heart on is to rusticate for 
a while in some sweet retired little country 
town where we can come and go as we like 
without being teased with social restraints. And 
I think I have found just the place that would 
suit us. Look here, axmt. *Ashcote, a small 
town in * * * shire, 10 miles from Colville, and 
16 from Springton Spa' (very centrally situated, 
you see). ' Pop. at the last census,' and so on. 
' Ashcote is prettily located on the declivity of 
one of the spurs of the Ledbeck range, has a 
bracing and salubrious climate, and is situated 
in the midst of a picturesque and richly wooded 
district. Some of the trees in Northington 
Park, lying S.E. of the town, are among the 
oldest in the country. Ashcote is reached from 
London by railway to Brentworth, four miles 
distant, thence by omnibus or private convey- 
ance.' Can you imagine a more charming little 
place I and so convenient." 

" Not very convenient, I am afraid, Kathleen. 
Four miles from a railway 1 It must be very out- 
of-the way." 
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" That is the very thing that makes it so de- 
lightfiil. Railways and stations and all that are 
such horrid stereotyped concerns — ^it will be a 
perfect relief to get away from them for a little. 
Now do say yes, annt, there's a darling/' 

Miss Thome was in great perplexity. She did 
not at all like the idea of burying herself and her 
niece alive in such a hole as this Ashcote must 
be, and yet it seemed so good a sign for Kath- 
leen to be interesting herself in the prospect of 
a journey, and the choice of a place of sojourn, 
that she felt very reluctant to thwart her. 

" You appear to have taken quite a fancy to 
the place, my dear, but surely we might find 
another quite as pretty and much more con- 
venient. How are we to do about accommoda- 
tion in such a retired Uttle spot, for instance ? 
I don't suppose they lay themselves out for many 
visitors." 

" Ohl nonsense, we are sure to get rooms some- 
where, if it is only in a roadside cottage. It 
would be delicious to live in a darling little 
cottage with honey-suckle and clematis cluster- 
ing round the windows. I'll tell you what, aunt, 
we'll send Parkins to-morrow to see what is to 
be had." 
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ParkiiiB was the name of the man in black. 

" It would be much nicer if you would make 
up your mind to go to Springton, my dear," 
pleaded Miss Thome, with a suppressed shudder 
at the notion of the honeysuckle and clematis. 

** Then I would rather stop where we are," said 
Kathleen, pouting — " a great deal rather. Well, 
well, I have borne it a long time already — I 
dare say I can bear it a Uttle longer. Only I 
fancied that a Uttle country life would do me 
good, and we could have gone on to Springton 
afterwards. But it does not in the least sig- 

nify." 

With this she folded her hands and put on her 

most martyr-like air. It had the desired effect 
directly. Miss Thome looked very much fright- 
ened, and yielded at once. 

" Oh 1 if you are so bent on it as that, my love, 
we will try Ashcote of course. I have no doubt 
it is a delightftd place." 

" And when do you say we may go ?" asked 
Kathleen, following up her advantage. 

" As soon as ever we can, dear, I will send 
Parkins to-morrow." 

" Then that is settled 1" exclaimed Kathleen, 
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springing from her chair deKghtedly, "How 
charming it will be I You dear darling auntie, 
I am 80 much obliged to you." 

And, unable to contain herself, she rushed up 
and gave Miss Thorne a kiss. 

That lady was very much surprised at such 
unwonted eflfiision, and in proportion to her sur- 
prise was her gratification. It looked as if 
Kathleen was really beginning to recover from 
her infatuation about that horrible George Wil- 
liams. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



VENI, VIDL 



IT was about a week after the eventful day 
just described that, late on a beautiful 
spring afternoon, an open carriage containing 
two ladies and a multiplicity of cloaks and rail- 
way rugs might have been seen approaching 
Ashcote by the road that led from Brentworth 
station. The two ladies were Kathleen and 
Miss Thome, on their way to take possession 
of the quarters retained for them by Parkins. 

They had just reached the crest of the hill 
near the foot of which Ashcote was situated, and 
had already come in sight of the little town, 
or rather village, which at this distance seemed 
a straggling collection of red-tiled houses half 
buried in trees. Who shall say with what feel- 
ings Kathleen gazed down on those houses and 
those trees, and not only on them, but on the 
whole view visible from this vantage-ground ? 
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The view was a fine one certainly — ^bounded on 
one hand by the long xindulating line of the 
Ledbecks ; and on the other stretching away in 
what seemed an infinite succession of fields and 
woods, in which every tint of green alternated 
according to the caprices of sun and shade and 
the nature of the vegetation, with here and there 
a patch of white representing a village or farm- 
house, or a long grey streak representing a bit 
of turnpike road. But, however beautiful the 
scene may have been, it can scarcely have merit- 
ed the extravagant admiration of Kathleen, who, 
remembering how often the eyeb of her George's 
father must have rested on it, inwardly pro- 
noimced it the finest to be foxmd within the four 
seas. 

As they drew nearer and nearer to Ashcote, 
she became so intent on gazing at the land- 
scape before her, so absorbed in speculating as 
to which of liie distant clusters of trees lying be- 
yond the town might mark the site of Northings 
ton Park, that she had no attention to spare for 
objects closer at hand. She was presently 
aroused, however, by the voice of her aimt re- 
marking : 
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"What splendid old trees these are, to be 
sure 1 They belong to some gentleman's park, 
evidently." 

Kathleen looked, and immediately became 
aware that the road they were descending no 
longer lay between hedges as heretofore, but 
was skirted on one side by a massive stone wall, 
above which projected a network of gnarled 
trunks and branches and tender young April 
foliage that shimmered in the level rays of the 
evening sun. 

" Very splendid," she replied in trembling 
tones. " Yes, tliat is a park, no doubt. I won- 
der whose it can possibly be." 

" Perhaps the driver will be able to tell us," 
said Miss Thome, and then, raising her voice, 
she inquired : " Pray do you know what place 
thatis we are passing?" 

"That place?" said the coachman, pointing 
sideways with the butt-end of his whip, and 
slackening the pace of his horses. " That is 
Northington Park, ma'am. One of the finest 
places in the county, as I've often heerd them 
say as ought to know." 

Northington Park I Kathleen's heart beat so 
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fast that she had absolutely no breath to speak, 
at least with any semblance of decent compo- 
sure. How thankful was she then when her 
axmt went on to ask the very question for which 
she desired an answer I 

" It seems a very fine place, certainly. And 
do you know whom it belongs to ? " 

" Why, to be sure, ma'am, I should think I 
did," said the coachman, looking over his shoul- 
der as though surprised at the question. " It's 
old Mr. Northington's — I thought 'most every- 
body knew." 

Old Mr. Northington's ! The old man was 
alive still then I Alive still to welcome his 
grandson and rightfiil heir, alive still to have 
his last days made happy by George's pious 
tenderness and devotion ! How Kathleen's 
heart beat I 

"Northington!" repeated MissThorne reflect- 
ively. " I don't think I know the name." 

" It's like you come from a distance then, 
ma'am," said the coachman, with an air of com- 
passion. " Northington's quite the great family 
of these parts, and has been |pr a hundred year 
and more." 
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Yes, indeed, a great deal more, as Kathleen 
could have told him had she chosen. 

" And of course they keep a great deal of 
company," said Miss Thome, pondering on the 
feasibility of getting a letter of introduction, 
for she was always on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities of taking Kathleen into society. "There 
is a Mrs. Northington, no doubt I" 

" Lady Lavinia she was, ma'am," rejoined the 
coachman, in respectful yet firm correction of 
the error. " But bless you, she has been dead 
this ten year back, has Lady Lavinia." 

Poor Lady Lavinia ! So she would never 
know her grandson — never at least in this world. 
But she would smile upon him from heaven, and 
bless him for the fiilial love which he would 
bring to cheer the lonely days of her bereaved 
consort. Poor dear old man I what lonely days 
they must be I 

" Oh, indeed I" said Miss Thome, looking dis- 
appointed. " But there are children, I suppose." 
The coachman shook his head. " What 1 did 
she leave no family then ?" 

" No, ma'am, W;prse luck. There was a son 
once, as fine-looking a yoimg fellow, I've heerd 
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say, as any you could see in the county, but he 
was drowned going to foreign parts." 

Kathleen's agitation redoubled. She had been 
sure of her theory before, but here it was proved 
to demonstration. Old Mr. Northington's son 
was, then, identical with the husband of poor 
dead Margaret, that husband who at the time 
of his marriage had been mourned by his friends 
as drowned. But Kathleen could tell them bet- 
ter than that. 

" Drowned 1" exclaimed Miss Thome, with a 
shudder. " Why, how did that happen I" 

"It was the ship, ma'am, went down with 
every soul on board. The Argus^ I think was 
the name ; maybe you have heerd tell on it." 

" I fancy I have— a very long time ago — ^" re- 
plied Miss Thorne, with another shudder. 
" What a dreadftd thing to be sure 1" 

"That's the worst of going anywheres by 
sea, that is," said the coachman axiomatically. 
" Well, I never were on the sea myself^ and I 
always say I don't care if I never do be. It's a 
tempting of Providence, I calls it." 

"So it is," assented Miss ^Thorne, looking 
much impressed, " so it is." 

VOL. I. U 
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" And I should like to know what one gete 
by it after all. No, what I say is, give me a 
good bit of ^horseflesh to sit behind, and there's 
no kind of travelling fit to hold a candle to 
it." 

" Very true," said Miss Thome. 

The conversation had fairly wandered away 
firom the subject of the Northingtons, and 
Kathleen in her excitement could think of no- 
thing to say which might have the effect of 
bringing it back again. Indeed there would 
not have been time to say much more, for, very 
soon after the wall of Northington Park had 
been left behind, the carnage drew up at the 
gate of Flora Cottage, the address which had 
been given them as that of their new abode. 

Flora Cottage was a very rustic residence 
compared with the stately mansion which the 
ladies had quitted that morning at Stommouth, 
but it was not a cottager's cottage by any means. 
It was a trim little house at the entrance of the 
town, the dwelling of a retired tradesman and 
his wife, who, when they heard of two ladies 
seeking lodgings in the neighbourhood, gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity of making 
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a few pounds even at the expense of their gen- 
tility. 

Here the travellers were received with great 
cordiality by their landlady, a cosy comfortable- 
Jooking woman of middle age, who showed them 
over their quarters, consisting of a pretty little 
sitting-room and two bedrooms. To her great 
delight, Kathleen discovered that from the cham- 
ber allotted to her a good view was obtainable 
of the trees of Northington Park ; and as soon as 
she was left alone, instead of performing her 
toilet, she stationed herself by the window, and, 
with her eyes fixed on those waving green crests, 
began musing on what she had just heard. 

What a sweet, what a holy task was hers I 
To go to the childless lonely old man who dwelt 
yonder, mourning day and night over the loss 
of his heir and the impending extinction of his 
ancient race — ^to go to him and announce that 
an heir lived, and in the person of his own 
grandson, his only son's son I What an inesti- 
mable privilege to be the means of bringing such 
joy to that desolate hearth, to have the right of 
witnessing and sharing it I And George — how 
astonished he would be at the message which 

u2 
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anon would be flashed up the wires to London, 
bidding him hasten to a grandfather's armBl 
how much more astonished still on arriving 
to be told of the broad acres and ancient name 
that were his inheritance I how grateful to her, 
his Kathleen ! What delicious walks they would 
have together among those venerable trees on 
whose sun-illumined tops she now gazed I Ah I 
how soon she would meet him now — ^and with 
none to scowl on their mutual flame. Not to- 
morrow — ^that could scarcely be, for she would 
not be able to see old Mr. Northington till the 
morning— but the day after to-morrow probably; 
if not, the day after that assuredly. With what 
different eyes her aunt would view him now 
that he was proclaimed heir of all the Northing- 
tons I Now that he was proclaimed — she might 
say that, for was not the thing as good as done 
already! 

With her heart singing a paean of tnumph, 
she made a hasty toilet and betook herself to 
the sitting-room. She need not however have 
hurried herseL^ for Miss Thorne had not yet 
come down, and she was free to continue her 
meditations as she chose. She Went to the 
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•window and looked up the road in the direction 
of Northington Park. A comer of the boundary 
waU was just visible, and she stood gazing at it 
as though the universe contained no more in- 
teresting object. Was not that wall part of the 
patrimony of her George I 

As she was thus occupied, there came a knock 
at the door of the room, and, Kathleen respond- 
ing " Come in," it immediately afterwards open- 
ed to admit the landlady, Mrs. Ricketts. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," said Mrs. Ric- 
ketts, coughing gently behind her hand. " But 
I came to ask at what hour you would please 
to have tea." 

" Oh 1 1 don't know. I suppose my aunt would 
like it as soon as you can get it ready." 

" Thank you, ma'am. I hope you find every- 
thing quite as you like it." 

" Quite, thank you. Oh I I am sure we shall 
be very comfortable." 

" I hope so, ma'am. Anything that you find 
not quite to your liking I should take it a par- 
ticular, favour if you would mention it, for not 
being used to letting in a general way it don't 
come so natural to us as to parties who do no- 
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thing else— of conrse it's not to be expected 
that it should. But we will do our best, ma'am, 
and the best can do no more, they say.'' 

"And I am sure we should not want more, 
even if you could give it us. Everything seems 
delightfully comfortable, and the situation is 
charming. What pretty fields those are across 
the road I And up that way you have Northing- 
ton Park, have you nott" 

Hypocritical Kathleen ! As if she did not know 
the direction of Northington Park as well as any 
landlady hi the world could tell her I But bhe 
felt as though she could never be tired of hear- 
ing about it and its owners, and Mrs. Ricketts 
Was just one of the good-natured friendly sort 
of persons whom it is most easy to draw out. 

" Yes, ma'am, just so. And very highly fa- 
voured we are for certain, to have such beautiful 
gjrounds so handy to ts, as I know yotiTl ^j 
when you have been over them^ For any respect- 
able person may go in and walk there quite 
promiscuous ; if it was public property tihey 
couldn't be more liberal. I often say what an 
advantage it is to have such a place so near us, 
ma am. 
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" It must be a great advantage, certainly. 
What a sad thing it was for poor old Mr. 
Northington to lose his son in that shocking 
way 1 The driver was telling ns about it as we 
came along." 

"Poor yoimg Mr. Mortimer I Ah I it was 
dreadful indeed. I remember about it as if it 
was yesterday — ^what a stir it made in the town 
to be sure I And then the terrible suspense, you 
know — that was the worst of it almost. First 
waiting and waiting for news of the vessel hav- 
ing got out safe, and the news never coming — 
and at last to hear of the figure-head being 
picked up by another ship — oh I it was fearftd." 

"Most fearfiil," hoarsely commented Kath- 
leen, who had been hanging on the landlady's 
words with breathless interest. "And where 
was the vessel going to ?" 

** Somewhere in the West Indies I think it 
was, ma'am. Lady Lavinia had a cousin or 
nephew who was Governor or General or some- 
thing out there, and the poor young gentleman 
was going to visit him. And you may fancy 
what a thing it must have been for her and Mr. 
Northington to have letter after letter from this 



eyes as she thought of what the poor dear old 
couple must have gone through. " They were 
in a terrible state about it, I suppose I" 

" Ah I you may well say that, ma'am — they 
went wild about it almost. It made it so much 
worse for them to bear, you see, knowing that 
they had sent him away against his will, as I 
may say." 

" Against his will ?" inquired Kathleen tremu- 
lously. 

'* Well, that's how the story goes, you know, 
ma'am, though I couldn't answer for certain 
how true it may be. What folks said at the 
time — ^but of course you will please not let it go 
further — ^what folks said at the time was that the 
poor young gentleman had taken a fancy to some 
dress-maker's girl who had been up at the house, 
working for Lady Lavinia, and that it was in 
order to get her out of his head they were so 
set on sending him away for a bit." 

" Oh indeed 1" said Kathleen, more tremulous- 
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ly than ever. How wonderfully the details neces- 
sary to the complete understanding of the dead 
woman's letter were being one by one supplied 1 
and how exactly each fitted in with what she 
knew already I And so this was why young Mor- 
timer had concealed his marriage fi'om his pa- 
rents; this was why poor Margaret had addressed 
them as one who had fallen xmder their displea- 
sure. 

"That's only how the gossips talked, you 
know, ma'am, perhaps there was nothing in it 
after all. Mr. Northington and Lady Lavinia 
never spoke a word of such a thing of course — 
it was for his health, they said, and very likely 
it was, for he had never been strong from a 
child. Children who are made a fuss about 
never are strong, I think. And the fdss that 
was made about him — ^why, to see how they 
went on, you would have said they thought 
there was no boy like him in the world. Indeed 
I believe poor old Mr. Northington thinks so 
still — ^he has had a monument put up to Mr. 
Mortimer in the church, and sometimes on Sun- 
days I see him sit staring at it with his poor old 
head shaking as if it had got St Vitus's dance." 




this heart-broken old man. Ah I how grateftilly , 
how joyfally would she be welcomed within th6 
walls of yonder bereaved home 1 

" What a sad solitary life his must be 1" she 
murmured, turning away to conceal her emotion. 
"To be left in his old age without wife or 
child — ^how dreadful it must be I" 

" Ah 1 it must indeed, poor old gentleman. Fm 
sure I often say I don't know how he would get 
along at all if it was not for Mr. Hugo." 

Kathleen started. " Mr. Hugo f she inquired. 

"Young Mr. Northington, ma'am; Hugo is 
his Christian name, you know. The nephew of 
old Mr. Northington he is^ and pretty well the 
same as a son, I should say, for he's always 
about the place looking after the property — ^not 
that that is any particular credit, for of course it 
will be his own some day — and taking care of 
the old gentleman a great deal more like a son 
than a nephew." 

At this moment Miss Thome entered the 
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rOoin, and Kathleen had no opportunity of ask- 
ing farther questions for the present. But whe- 
ther she had had such an opportunity or not, it 
is doubtful whether she could have used it, so 
completely had she been taken by surprise by 
the mention of this Mr, Hugo. The surprise 
was not pleasant, but quite the reverse, having 
something of the same effect on her as an un- 
expected plunge into cold water. She had an 
instinctive feeling that this Mr, Hugo would 
give her trouble. 

It was really very hard. Just as she had 
been flattering herself that her way lay smooth 
before her — that she would be received with 
open arms by her George's grandfather as the 
bringer of new life and hope — ^to be told that a 
felse heir was already installed in his favour, 
looking after the property as its future owner, 
hovering about the old man's person, and hold- 
ing it as it were in his clutches 1 Just as she 
had regarded the victory as already won, to 
find before her the prospect of a battle 1 For 
she felt a presentiment that this interloper of 
whom she had just heard would not be got to 
relinquish his gripe of the fair acres of North- 
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ington Park "without resistance. Well, if there 
must be a battle, a battle there must be. But 
it was very hard. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE CAMPAIGN OPENED. 



rpHE next morning came — ^the morning to 
-^ which Kathleen had been looking forward 
with such jubilant confidence before she heard 
the name which had so disturbed her calcula- 
tions—and brought with it bright sunshine and 
an unclouded sky. If it had not been for Mr. 
Hugo, there would have been nothing to pre- 
vent her from going up to Northington Park 
before breakfast, and seeking the decisive inter- 
view with the old man while Miss Thome was 
still in her chamber. But, Mr. Hugo being in the 
case, she judged it better to be circumspect, and 
reconnoitre the position a little before going 
further. 

Nothing was done till after breakfast (and, 
Miss Thorne being fatigued with her journey, 
the breakfast was very late that morning), 
when Kathleen took the first step towards her 
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object hy suggestiDg a turn in Norihington 
Park. To this Miss Thome assented, the more 
readily as the proposal did not involve a long 
walk, to which she professed herself utterly un- 
equal, and a little before noon the two ladies 
made their entry within the precincts of the 
venerable domain. 

How mightily was Kathleen agitated as she 
foimd herself actually treading the patrimony 
of her George, actually passing under the shsr 
dow of the old trees which had sheltered the 
home of his race for so many centuries 1 With 
what emotions of pride and tenderness did she 
gaze around her, feeling that all she saw was 
his inheritance, and acknowledging to herself 
that it waa worthy of him 1 

She would have been very exacting for her 
betrothed, certainly, if she had not been willing 
to acknowledge as much of Northington Park. 
The ancient trees whose widenapreading branches 
met the eye on every side would in themselves 
have sufficed to make it a fine old place, but 
they did not constitute its only claim to admira- 
tion. Lying on the side of the hill which sloped 
down to Ashcote, the site was naturally pic- 
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turesque, and its picturesqueness had fortu- 
nately been respected by the good taste of suc- 
cessive owners. The original inequalities of 
the soil had not all been improved away ; the 
borders of the foot-paths and of a little rivulet 
which ran through the grounds, breaking here 
and there in its downward course into a tiny 
waterfall, were trimmed with a judicious ai-t 
which did not render itself too conspicuous. 
Altogether there was a look of rustic wildness 
«,bout the place not often found compatible with 
so entire an absence of any suggestion of neg- 
lect. 

Leaving the carriage-road which wound up- 
wards from the gate-keeper's lodge through an 
avenue of trees, Kathleen and her aimt wan- 
dered on among a labyrinth of pleasant foot- 
paths — ^now through a romantic glade where 
the scarcely yet unfiirled spring foliage made a 
scanty canopy of green over their heads, now 
athwart a bright stretch of sun-lit turf the 
smoothness of which showed the care bestowed 
on it, now by the brink of the tumbling little 
stream — ^their wanderings apparently governed 
by no plan except that of amusing themselves. 
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But all the time Kathleen took care that they 
should on the whole keep an upward direction, 
and the result was that their progress was 
finally stopped by a wire fence which railed off 
one part of the park from the other. From 
this point they obtained for the first time a view 
of the house, a fine old Elizabethan building of 
grey freenstone, standing some way back within 
the enclosure, with a broad terrace in front, and 
in front of that again a flower-garden. The 
house appeared worthy of the park, and E[ath- 
leen's heart beat high as she contemplated its 
stately outlines. 

^ What a splendid old place !" she exclaimed 
enthusiastically. ^ The very beau-ideal of an an- 
tique ElngUsh home I Oh I look, dear aunt, and 
admire it with me." 

** Yes, a nice place,** said Miss Thome, a littie 
more peevishly than was usual with her. ^ But, 
Kathleen, what are we to do ? Here we are 
stopped, you see, and if we can't get home this 
way we shall have to walk back every step that 
we have come already. Isn't it dreadful?" 

^ I knew we should have to do that," said 
Kathleen, who had a better idea than Miss 
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Thome of topography, or at all events of the 
topography of Northington Park. " But never 
mind, aunt dear, it will all be down hill." 

" I can't help minding. If you only knew 
how fatigued I feel 1" 

"I am so sorry for that, but you mustn't 
think about it. Here is my arm, auntie, we 
shall soon get home." 

With a last lingering look at the house, and 
a feeling that she had at all events got some- 
thing for her pains by having obtained so near 
a view of it, Kathleen drew her aunt's arm 
through her own, and the pair turned to retrace 
their steps. 

But this was more easily said than done. 
The paths were many and confusing, and the 
ladies soon found that they had missed their 
way, and were returning by a very much longer 
route than that by which they had come. Poor 
Miss Thorne, who was still suffering from the 
effects of the previous day's jomney, grumbled 
not a little at the discovery. 

" So tired as I am — it is really most trying. 
You ought to have taken more notice of the 
way, Kathleen, when you were dragging me on 
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80 fiir. Such a hot day too— and Tvith my 
winter cloak on — I declare I am ready to 
drop." 

" Poor dear auntie 1 it was very stupid of me, 
to be sure. Look, there is a seat at the comer 
yonder— suppose we sit down for a bit ? And 
a little way farther some gardening work is go- 
ing on, do you see ? there is a wheel-barrow full 
of shrubs that they are cutting or planting, or 
something. It is tiresome the gardener should 
have gone away, or we could have asked him 
to direct us, but if we only wait a little he is 
sure to come back again. Come, do sit down, 
aunt, you can't catch cold on a day like this, you 
know." 

Miss Thome could not resist the temptation, 
and sat down with a sigh on an uncomfortably 
rustic bench which was placed near a comer 
made by two paths crossing each other. Kath- 
leen seated herself too — a great deal more glad, 
it is to be feared, of the opportunity of re- 
maining a little longer in the grounds of Nor- 
thington Park than sorry for Miss Thome's dis- 
comfort. It seemed to her that she could have 
haunted them all day. 
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They had not been seated long when an old 
apple-cheeked man with a spade appeared com- 
ing towards them — evidently the absent gJar- 
dener returning to his work. He looked rather 
hard at them as he passed, strangers not being 
very frequent in Ashcote or its neighbourhood, 
and touched his hat respectfully, whereupon 
Miss Thome inquired : 

** Oh I will you please tell us which is the 
nearest way back to the town ?" 

" Which I will with pleasure, mum," replied 
the gardener with much affability, stopping and 
indicating the way with his spade. " Right along 
the path you see afore [you, mum, and then the 
first to the right — ^it will take you to the gate in 
no time." 

"Ohl thank you," said Kathleen, plunging 
into the conversation, for she was determined 
not to lose an opportunity of talking with a 
retainer of the family. " It was very stupid of 
us to lose our way, but this is the first time we 
have been here. What a magnificent old place 
it is I" 

" Well, yes, I don't think you'll see a many 
such," said the gardener, scratching his head 
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and looking round him approvingly. ** Some of 
the finest trees in England we have got here^ 
miss, that's a well-known fact." 

"Oh! of course, anybody can see that — 
we have been so admiring them. And how 
beautifully the grounds are laid out 1 I nev&c 
saw anything like it," 

" We takes a pride in keeping everything up 
nice, miss," said the gardener, looking much 
gratified. "As old master often says to me, 
' Popple,' says he — ^that's me, you know, ladies 
— ' Popple,' says he, * we found everything as it 
ought to be,' says he, * and we shall leave it as 
it ought to be,' he says. And to that I always 
makes one answer — ' Look at it, sir,' says I, * is 
it as it ought to be or not?' That's what I always 
says, and master he smiles, and I smiles, and 
there's an end on it." 

Kathleen was considering what she should say 
lo Mr. Popple that should extract some more 
definite information regarding his employer than 
was involved in this anecdote, when she sud- 
denly discovered him staring very hard over her 
shoulder in the direction of his wheel-barrow. 
Before she had time to look and see what had 
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attracted his attention, he broke away, saying 
hastily: 

" Beg pardon, ladies, but it's master and Mr. 
Hugo, and I see they want to speak to me." 

With wildly palpitating pulses Kathleen 
turned her head, and saw, standing a little way 
behind her in contemplation of the shmbs in the 
wheel-barrow, two gentlemen, an old and a 
young one. 

Their faces were turned in her direction, so 
that, though they were standing at a little dis* 
tance, she had on the whole a good view, and 
in a few seconds had stamped the featmres of 
both indelibly on her memory. The appearance 
of the old man she was delighted with ; he 
looked so reverend with his white hair and 
tall figure slightly bent with years, and at the 
same time so dependent on the aid of others as 
he glanced ever and anon at his nephew for ad- 
vice, that she felt simultaneously overflowing 
with veneration and compassion. She abso- 
lutely yearned for the time when she should 
have the right to approach that dear old man 
with fihal respect and love, and support his 
weakness with her youthful strength. 
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But the appearance of the young man im* 
pressed her with very different feelings. She 
had hardly glanced at him when she felt assured 
that he was his uncle's evil genius. He was what 
most people would probably call rather handsome 
than otherwise — ^with dark chesnut hair, large 
somewhat sleepy brown eyes, speciously good- 
natured-looking mouth, tall figure and graceftdly 
easy carriage. But Kathleen did not like him ; 
there was something about his whole manner 
which put her on her guard, which made her in- 
stinctively feel that the good-nature was only 
another name for supreme indifference to every- 
body's interest save his own, which warned her 
that his graceftd ease of bearing was but a de- 
velopment of arrogance and usurping pride. 
She had hardly begun to look when she saw 
him throw away the fragment of a dgar, and 
she almost shuddered as she saw, for in the 
supercilious scomfulness of the gesture which 
accompanied the action she felt that she had the 
key to his whole character. 

The more she looked at him — and she con- 
tinued looking long^—the more confirmed she 
became in her first impression. His very attitude 
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was distasteful to her as he stood issuing his in- 
structions to Popple with an air of sovereignty, 
occasionally pointing to a tree or a shrub with 
an evident sense of assured proprietorship. She 
could not hear what was said, but she could see 
that almost all the directions given were given 
by the young man, and that the poor old man 
only now and then acquiesced with a smile of 
assent. Yes, he evidently had it all his own 
way, this insolent interloper, this rival of her 
George. 

As she was thinking thus and staring at him 
with aU her might, her head turned painfully 
roimd so as to obtain a better view, she suddenly 
found that he had become aware of her obser- 
vation and that their eyes had met. She could 
not withdraw hers, feeling under a kind of spell, 
and returned his look with a defiant gaze. But 
what was her mortification when she saw him 
after a moment turn away his head with what 
seemed like a half-suppressed smile of amuse- 
ment 1 Apparently the expression of defiance 
had been quite lost on him, and he took her for 
some ignorant country-girl who, after the fashion 
of such rustics, was feasting her eyes on the 
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grand people in whose unwonted presence she 
found herself. Abominable I Well, it w^as a 
comfort to think he would know better some 
day. 

He stopped for some minutes longer talking 
to Popple, and then, giving his arm to his uncle, 
resumed his way, passing within a few feet of 
the bench where Kathleen and her aunt sat, with- 
out ever vouchsafing a glance in their direction. 
He had forgotten all about the ignorant country- 
girl, clearly. Ah 1 if he could only guess what 
had brought her to Ashcote, perhaps he might 
have condescended to feel some scintilla of in- 
terest in her 1 But, as it was, he never so much 
as looked over his shoulder towards where she 
was sitting, and she knew it, for she followed 
hiTTi and his uncle with her eyes until they were 
out of sight. How completely he had taken 
possession of the old man, to be sure 1 Some 
people might have thought it was from dutiful- 
ness that he was supporting him so carefally, 
but Kathleen was not to be deceived by mere out- 
ward show, and longed, as she had never longed 
for anything before, to rescue that venerable 
man from such degrading thraldom. 
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Popple continued hard at work as long as his 
employers were in sight, and then returned to 
the visitors to apologize for leaving them so 
abruptly. 

" I ax your pardon, ladies, Fm siu-e, but you 
see, sitiwated as I am, I ain't exactly my own 
master like. That's the nearest way out, as you 
was 'quiring arter, down there where you seed 
them gentlemen going." 

"Oh I thank you," answered Miss Thome. 
" One of them was Mr. Northington himself, I 
think you said? How very infirm he looks, poor 
old gentleman I" 

" That's 'cause he's been laid up through the 
winter, you see, mum — ^he'U soon pick up now 
the weather's coming in warm again. * Popple/ 
he often says to me, says he, 'I come out with the 
flowers,' he says. Which he does, mum, and 
will sit out sunning himself for hoiu-s together 
sometimes. Oh I there's plenty of life left in 
old master, though you mightn't think it to look 
at him." 

After a few minutes more of general conver- 
sation with Mr. Popple, who seemed to consider 
that by his readiness to direct them he had 
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established an indefinite claim on their society, 
the ladies rose to resume their way home. Fol- 
lowing the path which had been indicated, they 
soon came in sight of the gate by which they 
had entered, just in time to catch a glimpse of 
a gentleman passing out and taking the direc- 
tion of the town. 

" Why, that is the gentleman who was with Mr. 
Northington just now," remarked Miss Thome. 

" I — I think it is," replied Kathleen, nervously, 
for she had recognized him even before her 
aunt. *' I wonder what he has done with his 
poor old uncle." 

"His uncle I is it his uncle? Oh! left him 
behind somewhere or other, I suppose." 

At this moment they reached the gate them- 
selves, and Kathleen, looking eagerly about for 
traces of the old man, cast her eyes on a sunny 
gravel-walk which ran under the inner circle of 
the boundary wall. And then her heart beat 
quickly, for, a little way up this path, she saw 
old Mr. Northington sitting by himself on a 
garden-seat placed close under the shelter of the 
wall, basking in the rays of the sun which 
streamed full upon him. 
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What would she not have given at that in- 
stant to be disembarrassed of Misb Thome's 
company ! There sat the old man, the grand- 
father of her George, alone and for a time re- 
leased from the malignant vigilance of his tyrant 
— a conjuncture, she felt assured, which was of 
rare, almost unprecedented occurrence. And 
this opportunity, so favourable that it almost 
seemed as though Providence must have made 
it for her, she was imable to use because she 
herself was under the dominion of Miss Thome. 
She had never been so tantalized in her life. 
But it was necessary to submit, to keep up an 
appearance of composure, and walk home quietly 
with no sign of the tempest of agitation raging 
at her heart. 

Her patience was destined to be soon re- 
warded. On reaching home, which they did in 
a few minutes afterwards, her aunt declared her- 
self to be so tired with the walk and the heat 
of the weather that she would go to her own 
room and lie down. Kathleen, thus left to her 
own resources, did not hesitate for a moment. 
It was possible that old Mr. Northington might 
have gone away (though she remembered with 
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satififaction what Popple had said of his habits), 
it was possible that his nephew might have come 
back to him, but at all events it was her clear 
duty to retium and take her chance of finding 
him still alone. Such an opportunity, once 
missed, might never occur again. 

Miss Thome had not been in her own room 
two minutes when Kathleen was out of the 
liouse and speeding on her road back to North- 
ington Park. The way was short, but it seemed 
to her almost interminable, so fearfdl was she 
of letting the favourable crisis escape unim- 
proved. At last, breathless with haste and 
eagerness, she passed through the gates of the 
park, and looked anxiously up the walk where 
the garden-seat stood under the shelter of the 
sunny wall. Thank Heaven, the opportunity 
was not lost ! 

There the old man still sat, and sat alone. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



OLD MR. NORTHINGTON. 



yiTITH limbs trembling bo that they could 
' " scarcely support her weight, Kathleen 
dragged herself towards the spot where the old 
man sat, leaning forward with his hands clasped 
on his stiok, and apparently lost in mournful 
reverie. On hearing her steps sounding on 
the gravel, he looked up, and, finding a lady so 
near, inclined his head with a stately old- 
fashioned courtesy which would have won her 
heart even if it had been less tenderly disposed 
towards him. A little emboldened by the kind- 
ness of his manner, she came to a halt before 
him, and faltered out in a voice that quivered 
in spite of all her efforts : 

" Mr. Northington, I believe f 

The old man looked at her evidently in great 
surprise, then, bowing with the same old- 
fashioned courtesy as before, replied : 
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" Yes, I am Mr. Northington, and very much 
at your service." 

With that he made an attempt to rise accord- 
ing to his old-world notions of the respect due 
to a lady, even though a stranger, but this she 
would not permit. 

" Oh I pray, pray, do not let me disturb you. 
But — ^but I have something very particular to 
say to you if you will- allow me. Oh I I don't 
know what you can think of me — ^it must all 
seem so strange." 

He saw something of her agitation, and, fa- 
vourably impressed by her timidity and her 
beauty combined, smiled kindly and pointed to 
the vacant comer of the seat. 

" I can't consent to sit while a lady stands," 
he protested. " Pray be seated, and believe that 
I shall be delighted to serve you in any way 
within my power." 

Kathleen obeyed; she was so overwhelmed 
with emotion that she could not have stood 
longer even if she would. 

*'It is not on my own account that I am trou- 
bling yon," she began, for she could not bear to 
remain under even the momentary suspicion of 
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having sought the old man to ask his charity or 
assistance. " I have come to bring you word — 
to tell you " 

She paused, overcome with the difficulty of 
her task. She dared not be too hasty, for the 
poor old man at her side looked so aged and 
infirm that she feared to excite him injuriously 
by announcing her good tidings without suffi- 
cient preparation. And yet on the' other hand 
she dared not be too slow, for was there not 
that horrible Mr. Hugo, whose return might at 
any moment be expected? With an anxioui^ 
glance round to make siu'e that he was not al- 
ready coming, she resumed : 

" The fact is, there is a — a person in whom I 
am very deeply interested who — ^who has rea- 
son to believe himself — oh I how am I to say it 1 
— related — connected by mysterious ties to 
your family. Ah 1 1 see you do not understand 
me.'' 

The old man certainly did not understand 
her, and admitted as much by a perplexed shake 
of the head. Again she looked round to assure 
herself that no Mr. Hugo was in sight, and then, 
gaining energy from the critixjal nature of 
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the occasion, hastily unbuttoned her glove* 

" 1 have a ring here — ^it may help to make 

you understand what exactly are the reasons he 

has for thinking ^Look " (and here she drew 

from her finger her precious ring, and presented 
it to Mr. Northington) — ** this belongs to — ^to 
the person I spoke of; you will see it is en- 
graved with the crest and motto of your fa- 
mily/' 

Kathleen had expected that the exhibition of 
this ring would interest the old man, as showing 
him that she was not a mere impo|^or approach- 
ing him with a trumped-up story — as constitut- 
ing in some sort her credentials for addressing 
him ; but she was in no degree prepared for ^the 
eflfect which it actually produced. No sooner 
had he taken it in his hands than he fell into a 
violent tremor, which, when he examined the 
trinket closer, increased to such an extent that 
she almost feared to see him swoon away before 
her eyes. The blood rushed into his withered 
cheeks, then retreated and left them pale as 
ashes, while with quivering lips he ejaculated : 

"This ring— this ring— it is the one I gave 
him when he went away — I should know it 
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among a thousand. He said he would always 
wear it for my sake — ah I how well I remember 1 
Mortimer, my boy, my boy, my Mortimer !" 

So the ring was even a more potent passport 
to the old man's confidence than Kathleen had 
expected ; it had been his own gift to his son 1 
How glad she was to find her task made so 
easy I though she almost blamed herself for not 
having taken this possibility into consideration 
before bringing so painful a memento thus ab- 
ruptly under his notice. 

Gazing in4o Kathleen's face as though he 
would read her inmost soul, the old man bent 
forward with passionate eagerness. 

" Where did you find it ? who gave it to you ? 

Was it — ^was it Oh I make haste and tell me. 

Is he alive t h9,s he come back to me ?" 

Such an expression of yearning affection 
shone from his eyes as he spoke that Kathleen 
felt her very heart ache while she shook her 
head and answered sadly : 

" Ah no 1 Dear Mr. Northington, you must 
not think of that." 

He drew back quickly with a look of intense 
disappointment. 
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« Ah, yes, yes ! I beg your pardon— I might 
have known. My boy was drowned, drowned — 
yes, drowned," he repeated, dwelling on the 
word as though with a despairing effort to real- 
ize the fact which it represented, 

" No, Mr. Northington, your son is no more, 
but he was not drowned, and I can prove it. 
Oh 1 if it is any comfort to you to know it, be 
assured that your dear son did not perish by a 
violent death, but died peaceMly in the arms of 
one who loved him well, and who had the beet 
right to soothe his last moments.": 

The old man looked at her with an air of 
hopeless bewilderment, and she added : 

" Your son died in the arms of his wife." 

" You are misteken ; my son had no wife," he 
repKed, shaking his head feebly. 

" Oh ! hear me, Mr. Northington, and I will 
explain all." Here she gave another nervous 
glance round to see that the man Hugo was not 
coming, and, having satisfied herself^ went on 
with as much calmness as she could command. 
"You thought your son left England in the 
Argus^ but he did not. He stayed behind and 
became the husband of his Margaret." 
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" Margaret — Margaret Wilson — ^that girl — " 

"You must forgive her — she is gone too 

now. And remember, your only son was her 

husband, and died in her arms, with her name 

on his lips. You forgive them both, do yon 

not r 

" Oh ! I forgive — ^I forgive," cried the old man, 
stretching forth his arms as though to embrace 
some unseen object. " But why did he not tell 
me, oh why? Why did he let me suflfer sot 
And why do you come to make me suflfer more 
now that it is too late 1" 

"Because," said Kathleen, bending forward 
earnestly, with such a look as an angel of mercy 
and consolation might wear (and such indeed 
she felt herself to be), " because it is not too 
late. Because of that marriage there was bom a 
son." 

" A son 1" he repeated trembling. 

" Yes, a son— ^ son now grown to be a man, 
and worthy to be called to the highest fortunes. 
It was from him that I received the ring I have 
shown you, and he also possesses a letter writ- 
ten by his mother on lier death-bed which 
will prove a,ll that I have said. Believe me. 
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Mr. Northington, he is everything that you 
could " 

Before she could say any more she was inter- 
rupted by a cry from the old man, who, clasp- 
ing his hands together in uncontrollable emo- 
tion, exclaimed : 

" My grandson, my grandson I" 
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